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LETTERS TO YOUNG 


SPORTSMEN 
on Hunting, Angling & Shooting 


By Lr.-Cot. J. MACKILLOP, 
HORACE G. HUTCHINSON and 
Tue Hox. DOUGLAS CAIRNS. 


Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDSs. 
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The veriest tyro can rapidly become proficient bj 
following the advice given in these Letters—while the 
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Industrial Disturbance 
and Agriculture 


ITH the near approach of the show scason 

agriculturists are moved by many considera- 

tions affecting their own particular work. It 

is 2n almost incredible thought that the strike 
might continue till the month of June, which marks the 
real start oi the cxhibitions of the year. Ii it did the effect 
would be diszstrous. ‘The exhibitor of to-day, unlike his 
forefathers who rode or walked their exhibits to market, is 
very dependent on the railway. ‘The animals he sends are 
very much more valuable than those belonging to his pre- 
decessors of the nineteenth century and the competition 
between breeders has grown correspondingly keen. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that the livestock should 
make an casy journey to the show ground, otherwise the 
perfect finish which is the ambition of every good husband- 
man cannot be maintained. A bull or stallion at the top of 
his form can lose a great deal in a very short time. 
The perfect bloom makes all the difference. ‘Then, again, 
more servants are requircd to, take care of the animals. 
They have to be fed and brushed at stated times, there 
must be somcone who has the skill to show their points and 
paccs properly, and in these days it is also requisite thet 
someone should be present who can put through any 
commercial business that may arise. For, needless to say, 
shows are to the modern what fairs were to the older farmer. 
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England is still the stud farm of the world and attracts 
visitors from all points of the compass ard all distances 
to act as buyers. Thus the exhibitor on a large scale 
needs a corresponding company of essistants, and the scerce 
railway accommodation, as curtailed for lack of coal, would 
not be sufficient to meet their wants. Besides, 2s coal grows 
scarcer, more and more trains are knocked off until onc 
train a day is threatened, and it must stop at cvery station. 

These considerations affect the business of the exhibitor. 
They mean, at the best, that sales would have to be conducted 
before an audience irritated and tired by a tedious journey 
and therefore in no mood to open their pockets widely. 
Many people are entertaining the idea that one result of 
these continuous coal strikes will be that those who live in the 
country at any rate will learn in the future to depend not 
so much on the railway service as on road transport. It 
is said that even now, when all the incidental advantages 
and disadvantages are taken into account, it is just as cheap 
to journey to a distant town by moior as it is by rail, and 
some go so far as to prophesy that disputes and strikes 
must end in the ruin of the railway services and the estab- 
lishment of a road service in its place. Some go so far 
as to suggest that the railway lincs would be of greater use 
if they were handed over to independent motor transport. 
They are well laid and most of them take the best available 
route. One great advantage of the change would be 
that the motor cars would be taken from the roads. Indeed, 
they would constitute a serious menace if left on it, wherezs 
if they were transleted to the railway line the roads could be 
utilised for horse and foot traffic. ‘Those on foot, bicycling 
or drawn by horses would be very much safer after the flects 
oi swift and heavy motor conveyances were taken off the 
highways and placed on the railway track. 

That is a short view which we have stated. ‘That there 
is another scarcely needs saying. It is that unless a new 
turn is taken in raikway development some change like this 
will be incumbent. At prescnt the main basis of complaint 
is that the trains arc growing co few in number as to approach 
a vanishing point ; ‘and the other thet passenger traffic is 
becoming too slow for modern requiremcnts and goods 
traffic too expensive. Indccd, all travel by rail is rising to 
a point at which the users will say, “This is ruinous. We 
must look out for come donee way of getting our goods 
to market and for our own travelling.” 

The miners have turned the clock and we have begun 
to progress backwards. It has bcen estimated that we 
have already penetrated well into the Victorian Era, as 
we have to make shift with the mcans of getting about 
possessed by our forefathers. In the Victorian Era cach 
railway had at least one Parliamentary train which moved 
slowly but surely to its destination. On some railways, 
particularly on branch lines, that ctage hes already been 
reachcd and there is only one train, a very Parliamentary 
train indeed, cach way. It used to be a reproach that 
farmers had forsakcn the road and in many placcs the grecn 
grass was growing over it. Now we are forsaking the railway 
and going back to the road, producing, as we do so, out 
of the sheds and outhouses whcre they were concealed, 
many of the mcans of conveyance which had long bcen 
thought obsolete. In cookery blessed are they who live 
in the country because they can get sticks. In town many 
have to eat their meals cold because they have no means 
of heating them. In regard to light we are steadily going 
backwards. We have smiled at Victorian candlesticks and 
candles, but it is a very rucful smile with which we greet 
the one-candle-power light which the electric lighting com- 
panies allow for illuminating the human dwelling. If we 
proceed for any length of time at this rate we ought to be 
well into the era of Queen Anne by Christmas. 





Our Frontispiece 


NEW portrait of Miss Mary Dorcen Frank, only child of 
J Sir Howard Frank, Bt., K.C.B., and the late Lady Frank, 
is given as the front full-page illustration in this issue of 
Country LIFE. 





*.* Particulars crd ccretticns of scle cf csicics crd catalogues cf 
furniture siculd be sent as sccn as possible to COUNTRY Lire, and follcwed 
in due course by a trcmpt totificaticn cf tle results of the varicus séles. 


— | 
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various meanings of a national pool in his speech 

at Maidstone on Saturday. It would put a 

premium on inefficiency, for it is obvious that 
low wages are not invariably the result of a poor seam of 
coal. They may be due just as well to inefficient manage- 
ment on the part of the owners and too much ca’ canny 
on the part of the workers. It would be possible to show 
comparatively poor mines that give better returns than 
others infinitely superior as far as coal is concerned, the 
result being due to better arrangements and a heartier 
exertion of working energy. Were the scheme practicable, 
it could not fail to have the result of tempting those who 
should work to be lazy, and those who should manage 
to let things run on anyhow. ‘The Prime Minister reduced 
the proposal to absurdity when he drew the inference that 
it would be equally just to make any rich business subsidise 
another business which was not succeeding. After all, 
profit is the practical test of efficiency. A fair number 
of mines were shut down many years ago because at the 
prices then obtainable they could not be run at a profit. 
Many were opened before the war and some after the war 
began, because in 1913 the industry touched the apex of 
success, and during the war the circumstances were, of course, 
absolutely unparalleled. We hope the miners, recognising 
that the speech made by the Prime Minister was delivered 
with evident goodwill toward all parties and without 
bitterness to any, will give it the attention it deserves. 
Such a reasonable analysis of their claim deserves an equally 
reasonable reply. 


O praise could be too great for the lucidity with 
which the Prime Minister expounded the 


[ F any criticism were to be passed upon Mr. Lloyd 

George’s speech it could only be that it lacks any sug- 
gestion for bridging the difficulty. ‘This omission is supplied 
by the very excellent proposal contained in a memorandum 
which Lord Weir has drawn up and sent to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the Secretary of the Mining Association 
and the Secretary of the Miners’ Federation. Lord Weir 
brings a cool business mind to the consideration of the 
subject. He points out that the price of British coal is 
governed by the competitive world’s price. Manufacturers, 
as a rule, care very little whence their coal comes so long 
as they get it, and, other things being equal, they buy in 
the cheapest market. British coal in March had gone 
up to such a price that it could not hold its own with other 
sources of supply. In that month it cost 39s. 1d. per 
ton to produce and it was sold at 32s. 1d., the Government 
making up the loss. Obviously that could not go on, as 
other industries might as justly plead that they too needed 
a subsidy. Some are saying so already. The next con- 
sideration has regard to the prospects for the future. Lord 
Weir thinks the world’s supply of coal will become cheaper, 
but it must go down very considerably if British industry 
is to be revived. He quotes Mr. Layton as stating that 
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they could resume enterprise with coal at 20s. a ton, and he 
himself suggests 25s. as a possible figure. 


“THE problem is, then, how to produce British coal so 
that it can be sold at an approximation to this price. 
Lord Weir is not much in favour of a large cut in 
wages. He believes they could be maintained by an 
extension of the working hours. He is strongly in favour 
of legislative readjustment. Laws cannot be regarded as 
unchangeable when they affect the cost of a commodity 
which is not determined by conditions in Great Britain, 
but by world competition. He would therefore substitute 
eight for the seven hours mentioned in the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, and he would restore surface workers’ 
hours to what they were in 1914. ‘The Minimum Wages 
Act, too, needs revision and the piece-work incentive should 
be restored. Wages should be regulated by an agreement 
between the coal-owners and the miners through the agency 
of the District Boards, and it should be agreed by all that 
the revival, even the existence, of the industry depends 
on a joint effort in the way of production. ‘The scheme 
provides at least a point from which negotiations may start. 
Something of the kind will have to be accomplished, other- 
wise distress and unemployment will increase beyond 
anything of which this country has had experience. 


THE CARNATION. 
(A. A. de R.) 

Pink as sea-shells, pure as pearls, 
Candid as the brows of girls, 
Fragrant as the winds that blow 
Off an isle where spices grow, 
My superb carnation rears 
In defiance of the years 
A delicious bloom of joy 
Which to-morrow shall destroy. 


Ay, dear flower, your petals must 

Wilt and shrivel into dust. 

Yet, while I remain alive 

They shall blossom, they shall thrive— 
In that garden of my mind 

Where, in idle hours, I find 

Many a long-dead daffodil 

Dust, and yet delightful still ! 


Flower, shall I, too, leave a trace 
When I fade from Time and Space ? 
He, whose day no morrow mars, 
He, who moves the sun and stars, 
Whom no limits fret and bind, 
Shall He keep me in His mind ? 
He remember me, as I 

Those dead roses, 

Those dear posies 
Dust these twenty years gone by ? 


Mary Dvuc.Lavux. 


PROBLEM in one way subsidiary to these must be 

solved before agreement is possible. It is that of 
securing that in voting each miner shall record an individual 
conviction. At present he is compelled to follow his 
leaders, compelled by methods that are none the less 
tyrannical because they work obliquely. At present the 
leaders are doing all they can to smother any attempt 
at the expression of independent thought. They will 
not even take a ballot, although the ballot as at present 
conducted is a very unfair way of voting. It should, as the 
Lord Chancellor has said, be made as secret as a political 
vote at anelection. In other ways the voice of the individual 
miner is silenced. ‘The mass meetings which have been 
held during the strike have offered the only means of 
registering opinion; but a mass meeting is arranged at 
headquarters, where also the resolutions are drawn up and 
the speakers appointed. Should anyone attempt to express 
other than the official views he is at once stigmatised as a 
traitor and subjected to that petty persecution which 
is one of the grave defects in trade unionism. ‘These organi- 
sations would make a permanent existence far more sure if 
they would cause the leaders to lay aside their idiosyncrasies 
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and cultivate in the miners the habit of independent 
thought and free expression. It is doing their cause very 
great harm that everybody recognises how reluctant are 
the leaders to give individual miners an opportunity for 
expressing their various convictions. The men are treated 
as babies and forced, not only to submit to suffering 
themselves, but to inflict suffering on the whole of the 
working population of the country. 


‘THE PRINCE OF WALES, who has been so frequently 

in the position of guest since the war ended, had the 
pleasure of acting as host to a very welcome visitor this 
week. Prince Hirohito is the heir to the throne of Japan : 
further, as a representative of an old people which is also 
very young he is paying a visit to Japan’s greatest ally. 
Prince Hirohito will not find so much novelty in this country 
as did the early travellers from Japan, because his people 
have with great cleverness adapted to the East many of 
the wonderful inventions of the West. Japan is now largely 
a country of factories. It has a growing industrial popula- 
tion and it has also, like European countries, many Trade 
Unions and some experience of strikes. Autocratic, absolute 
power lingers in the East only as a shadow. It is gradually 
being restricted and giving way to Western systems of 
government. But the Heir Apparent of Japan has many 
of the qualities that make a popular leader of men, and 
no doubt he will find much to help him in the institutions 
of this country. At any rate, as the high representative 
of an ally of twenty years’ standing he was assured of a 
hearty welcome before he set forth. 


| N spite of the beautiful spring it cannot be said that the 

look of the crops is such as to rejoice the heart of the 
husbandman. Wheat always looks at its worst in May, 
but it seems to be worse than usual this year. Not only 
wheat but barley and oats show visible signs of the frosts 
that attacked them in April. Nor does the fruit season 
hold out very much promise either. From all parts of 
the country we hear bad reports as to the condition of 
plums. Pears are poor and hope lies in the apple. There 
has been and, indeed, there is now, a magnificent show of 
blossom. In the neighbourhood of the Thames, and to 
the south of it, old-fashioned fruit growers think that if 
their apples can be carried safely past May 8th they are 
all right. ‘That barrier has already been crossed, but it 
has not yet been exactly ascertained how much damage 
was done to the apple blossom by the keen frosts that 
occurred about the middle of last month. That will only 
be apparent when the blossoms have disappeared and 
whether fruit has set or not is made visible. 


HE force of custom is strikingly illustrated in the 
history of the Plumage Bill. Although the custom 
goes back to dimmest antiquity, the controversy has 
proceeded for the comparatively short period of eighty 
years. Therefore, we need not go back to that pic- 
turesque morning of the world when the immediate 
descendants of Eve wore the gaudy plumage of 
birds and 'no other garment. But it is the primitive 
love of embellishment which still finds expression in the 
taste for wearing plumage as ornament. There is really 
no case for the defence. Yet the argument has been going 
on for generations. Many Bills have been presented to 
the House of Commons, and this is the first occasion on 
which one of them has stood a chance of being passed into 
law. The opposition is so great, however, that it will 
require all the energy and spirit of those who support the 
Bill to save it from being thrown out once more or carried 
over to a new session. 


HE Francis Bacon Memorial Library has been presented 

to the new Institute of Historical Research at the 
University of London by an unknown donor who, whatever 
his formal rank in life, must be described as one of Nature’s 
noblemen. The traits from which we deduce this inference 
are unmistakable. In the first place, he has taken extra- 
ordinary pains to make his gift a worthy one. The money 
value of his books may be judged from the offer made from 
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America in 1916, when the exchange was not against us, to 
purchase them fer sixteen thousand pounds. He gave as 
his reason for the refusal of the offer that the collection of 
the books had given him so much trouble that he was deter- 
mined that they should remain in “‘ perpetual companionship, 
without fear of dispersal when I must leave them.” He 
is no egotist, because he lays down the condition that “ my 
name shall not in any way be associated or made public 
in connexion with the gift.” Not content with handing 
over the books in this generous and unassertive way, he 
has made liberal provision for a librarian’s salary and two 
scholarships, each to be bestowed annually on students 
who have made a special study of Tudor literature. 


T will be a great disappointment to patriotic Scotsmen 
that the English archeologists who are examining the 
contents of Melrose Churchyard should have been so 
brutally conscientious as, without any leaning towards 
popular sentiment, to examine the so-called heart of Bruce. 
The heart actually discovered seems to have been buried 
with no ceremony, but merely thrust into a hole ; and there 
is no reason whatever for believing that it was the heart 
which Douglas addressed on his last battlefield when he 
flung it before him into the ranks of the enemy, “ Lead 
on gallant heart as thou wert wont : the Douglas will follow 
thee or die.” Fortunately the beautiful legend remains, 
and, we hope, will remain for ever, much more valuable 
than any material relic. For the rest, the excavations 
that have been carried on since the Duke of Buccleuch 
gave to the nation the priceless gift of Melrose Abbey 
has already been fruitful in many interesting finds which, 
when studied and put in order, will throw a considerable 
new light on history. 


A SONG FOR BETTY. 


They say the gulls are spirits of the sailor-men who died 
Afar from church or prelate in the ever hungry tide, 

So my fancy wanders farther and, although I may be wrong, 

I try to place the members of our friends, the feathered throng. 


So the rooks may be the parsons, and the jays and magpies 
thieves, 

The woodpecker a carpenter at work beneath the leaves, 

The heron was a fisherman who plied his craft with zeal, 

The jackdaw just a corner-boy, a noisy ne’er-do-weel. 


The cuckoo rather puzzles me, she’s naughty, I’m afraid, 
The owl was a philosopher whose ways were calm and staid, 
The swallows must be travellers, the eagles must be kings, 
The thrush was a musician, you can tell it when she sings. 


The curlew was a lonely soul, a dweller on the fell, 

The raven was a doctor, he knows more than he will tell. 

I cannot place the blackbird, the chaffinch or the wren, 

But the robins are the children’s souls which haunt the homes 


of men. 
A. MAXWELL BUTCHART., 


N May 25th, when the Launceston War Memorial 
will be unveiled by the Prince of Wales, it is proposed 

to celebrate his visit by a revival of some of the ancient 
feudal customs associated with the town. In early days 
there were persons who held land from the Duchy of 
Cornwall by the tenure of keeping watch at the castle gate. 
They owed suit to a special court called Curia Vigil, 
Curia de Gayte, or Waytern (Watching) Fee Court. 
Originally knight service was rendered in person, but 
latterly it was commuted into payment of money or a gift 
as a recognition of the superior lord’s right. This is the 
custom which it is proposed to revive, and at “ the great 
gate” various gifts will be offered to the Duchy. These 
in large measure take a form that will no doubt be very 
acceptable to our sportsman prince. Sir Hugh Molesworth- 
St. Aubyn has chosen a leash of greyhounds ; Sir Trehawke 
H. Kekewich gilded spurs; a goatskin mantle is 
another gift to be proffered, and the Duke of Cornwall’s 
overlordship of certain lands through which the lovely 
River Tamar runs will be denoted by a salmon spear. 
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We cannot be wrong in saying that these gifts will be highly 
interesting and acceptable to the Prince, as well as being 
what they really are, souvenirs of a memorable visit to 
the historic old town of Launceston. 


N the course of the speech to which reference has been 
made Mr. Lloyd George quoted an old song which 
shows how much districts differed in wealth while husbandry 
was still the main occupation. It is probably familiar to 
our readers, but this is the essence of it : 


The Squire of Wales, the Knight of Gael, 
and the Laird of the North Countree, 

The Yeoman of Kent, in half a year’s rent, 
will buy them up, all three. 


So much for the rhyme, but wealth was a shifting substance 
in the olden time. By an old writer Bamburghshire was 
called “‘ the richest coontie in England.” It would scarcely 
assume that place now. The Scottish laird was rather 
known for poverty than for wealth, in spite of the dowry 
by which the laird o’ Cockpen sought to win a bride. But 


QUO VADIS 


BEING LETTERS OF TRAVEL FROM THE CAPITALS OF EUROPE IN THE YEAR 


I.—FROM ATHENS. 

UROPE, whither goest thou ?—the poignant question 

of to-day. The pride of Christian culture, the greatest 

human achievement in history, with, as we thought 

before 1914, the seal of immortality set upon her, is 

now perhaps moving towards dissolution and death. 
Europe has begun a rapid decline, though no one dares to think 
that she will continue in it downward until she reaches the chaos 
and misery and barbarity from which she sprang. Affairs will 
presently take a turn for the better, Europe will recover her 
balance and resume the road of progress which she left seven 
years ago—prompts Hope. 

“* Europe must die in order to be re-born as something better ; 
all must be destroyed,’’ say the theorists of revolution. She 
staggers and falls, and falls and plunges, seem to say the facts 
with the inexorableness of fate. 

Prophecy can be left to all men—it does not alter the course 
of events. The historian in the future will ask what was the 
actual condition of Europe at the moment of approaching dis- 
solution, and it is possible to assume that he would grasp eagerly 
at an account of a visit to all the principal capitals of Europe 
in the year 1921. An effort to record what Europe looks like 
now, a series of true reflections and verbal photographs of swirling 
humanity at the great congregating places, the capitals, cannot 
but be of value. So with the motto: ‘See all: reserve your 
judgment,” let us proceed. 

The winds of the mountains traverse the well shod civilisa- 
tion of a great city. At the end of each of the long streets rises 
a mountain, and on the mountain rest the clouds and the sky. 
You walk outward and climb the nearest and most prominent 
of the heights—to the Acropolis, to the mighty slabs of the 
marble of the Parthenon, simple and pure in the mountain air, 
a point of view where it is always morning, and you look down 
from the ancient Athens to the new. Your eyes rest on modern 
Athens all built in white stone, and extensive and handsome 
in a setting of mountains and sea, but the heart refuses to travel 
with the eyes. The heart remains in the ancient city, and there, 
somehow, is perfect happiness, and it is a place in which to 
abide. 

Not without some sacred thought dces one place one’s 
feet upon the bare rock where walked the bright spirits of ancient 
Athens. The morning sun of Europe, the dawning vision of all 
that we Europeans could be or mean, dawns again in the soul. 
As an old or invalid man, or one, at least, who in middle years has 
sinned and gone astray, one looks back to the innocence and 
promise of childhood. Here shone the light of our being un- 
dimmed ; here was kindled in Europe the faith of the ideal. 
Yonder is Mars Hill from which St. Paul showed the new way 
when the light was growing dim. For Greece identified man in 
part with the Divine, but the new religion gave forgetful humanity 
its altar of remembrance, affirming that we do not belong to 
the beasts that perish, but are affiliated to the Almighty. 

It is perhaps strange that to-day the city which was the 
cradle of the ideal is a city where there are no ideas at all— 
either old or new, where Plato now means nothing, where even 
Bolshevism is not heard of. S—, who took his bachelorate of 
divinity at Oxford, is writing a sympathetic treatise on Nietzsche 
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the average laird is a great deal richer nowadays, when both 
land and its products have gone up in value. _ Still, on the 
whole, one is inclined to think that the man of Kent has 
maintained fairly well the position of his forefathers. 


"| HE drop in prices last week came as a great surprise 

to many people. They did not expect that butter, 
after costing not so long ago five shillings per pound, 
would drop to two shillings, and that bacon, eggs and 
margarine would all make a corresponding movement. 
It is not, however, very difficult to explain. High prices 
are, after all, the greatest stimulant that can be provided 
to increase production, and plans were laid to net as much of 
the money that was going as was possible. Now there is 
less to spend but the supply is kept up automatically for 
a certain time. The machinery for getting it going cannot 
be dropped all at once so those who have goods to sell 
are bound either to take a lower price or put them into 
store, which is not practicable with such perishable things 
as those we have mentioned. 
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and Christianity for his doctorate at the University of Athens. 
But what a mistake! What an unfortunate choice of place and 
theme! Who was Nietzsche? ‘I have changed my title to 
‘Nietzsche as the Devil,’”’ says S—. ‘ Ah, that’s better,” 
says his professor, ‘‘ that we can understand.” 

You come down from the heights into the modern city and 
you behold the rising civilisation of a new Greece. Here, 
without question, is a most pleasant city, with acacia avenues 
and white houses and full-bosomed abundant orange trees 
hanging their golden fruits. Thus happily bowered, merchants 
and bankers pursue their avocations and shop-keepers display 
their wares in a pleasant array of modern shops. On the streets 
walk leisurely an indolent and elegant people ; the dark women 
are especially chic and, it must be said, refined and restrained, 
and not so seductive in appearance as the South would suggest. 
You see also at the many open-air cafés and in the streets a 
very distinguished-looking type of man with finely cut features 
and plentiful iron-grey hair. You surmise that you are looking 
upon the most indolent people in the world, not lazy like Russians 
or Irish, but elegantly indolent, walking so slowly, playing 
meditatively with theit beads—for nearly every man carries his 
string of jet or amber beads which he mechanically tells, though 
without a thought of prayer. They walk with half-closed eyes, 
and while they seem to be thinking they are but taking a passive 
pleasure in existence. They sit down together at their cafés 
which debouch upon the streets, and sip the sweetest of coffee 
and light their cigarettes and regard the world which passes 
slowly by. There are all manner of mendicants and of musicians 
flitting to and fro in the sun like shabby butterflies, and the 
elegant Greek says 70 to them not by sound of voice, but by the 
slightest elevation of the eyebrows and movement of the eye. 
He sits and looks occasionally at the wonderful hills above him, 
so fresh, so virginal, but he does not, as an Englishman might 
do, pay quickly and go out and go up. The modern Greek 
would never build so high as the Acropolis, 

You do not hear a good word said for the Greek by any race 
in Europe. Italians, French, Serbs, Bulgars, Turks, and even 
British, are all more or less anti-Greek. While it seems true 
to say that you scarcely find any nation that likes any other 
nation, yet the antipathy towards the Greek seems more marked 
than most others. Whatever ill-feeling or irritative may be in 
the air is readily vented upon the Greek. Despite all this, 
however, the new Greeks are a slowly but steadily rising and 
prospering people. One hundred years ago they obtained their 
liberation from the Turk. The Turkish mind was shown to be 
incapable of absorbing Europeanism. The light of the nine- 
teenth century scared the night-bird back to Asia, and there 
arose Serbs and Bulgars and Rumanians as European nations, 
and Greece once more arose. Modern civilisation suits the 
Greek much more than it does the Turk. He can understand 
it and utilise it. Because of it he has risen and, perchance, 
will rise. The Greeks are bv far t!i> cleverest people in the 
Balkans and are perhaps the cleverest ot Mediterranean 
nations as well. 

The Greek temperament swings between the dead calm 
and passionless on the one hand to the violent and maniacal 
on the other. The nation is still convalescent, its development 








is slow, and it is impossible to say how far new Greece will develop. 
But its strength lies in its serpentine stillness and ancient un- 
forgotten craft, and its weakness in that absence of ideals and 
in the sudden violence of partisanship which suggests patholo- 
gical decay. What Greece does is generally subtle and shrewd ; 
what she says is often madness. She has little sense of humcur 
and takes offence where other nations would laugh. Thus she 
wins by statecraft and loses by politics. In thought and in the 
spoken word Greece is outmatched for instance by the Slavs, 
but in silent action and administrative policy Greece excels 
her neighbours every time. You will always hear odious com- 
parisons made in the Near East between Greek and Turk to the 
disadvantage of the former. But it seems rather absurd. The 
Turk at his best is a child or a legendary hero—not one of our- 
selves, whereas the Greek is a serious European with a race- 
consciousness of civilisation thousands of years old. 

Athens had just quietened down after the political violence 
of the restoration of Constantine. One sees pictures of the 
King everywhere—a cavalry officer with high Greek military 
hat, bushy moustache, and rather horse-like face. He has 
large, strained eyes with a questioning impatient expression. 
All these pictures were hidden during the King’s exile, but on his 
return came forth to light again. Common also are posters of 
Constantine as St. George and the Venizelist Administration as 
a three-headed dragon of which Venizelos is the chiet and cer- 
tainly most loathly head. Venizelos has become violently 
distasteful to the people—though, no doubt, he will return to 
power by as violent a reaction. The chief reason for his fall was 
that he offended Greek national pride by being the puppet of the 
Allies. The revolution which he accomplished at the instigation 
of the French was highly resented. And all the mortification of 
the French contempt for Greece was vented upon him. Although 
Greece won such a goodly share of the booty of the war, she 
was treated throughout the war with a brutal nonchalance. 
Venizelos had much respect, but Greece had none. A com- 
parison is often made between the machinations of the Allies 
in Petrograd in 1917 for the deposing of the Czar and the intrigues 
which forced Constantine to flee. Venizelos, nevertheless, was 
one of the cleverest statesmen of Europe, his only real weakness 
being a crude violence of temperament which breaks out in 
his speeches—‘‘ On vient de vous dire, qu il n’y avait 
pas de germanophiles en Gréce. Cela est vrai pour le peuple, 
pour les hommes politiques de tous les partis en grande majorite. 
Moi-méme je viens de l’attester a la conference de Londres. Mais 
cela n’est vrai du roi, ni de son entourage. Ceux-la ne sont 
pas seulement germanophiles. Ils sont Boches de la téte aux 
WieET. 4s 

The good order, the low cost of living, the high value of 
the drachma, the excellent condition of the army, the enhanced 
prestige of the Greek nation after the war all testify to the ability 
of Venizelos. Venizelos won for Hellas territory which extends 
from Salonica all the way to the Black Sea and brought her 
almost to the gates of Constantinople. The rdle of neutrality 
which King Constantine affected would have left Greece 
without the coveted war glory and, of course, without the 
dangerous responsibilities she has now. Thanks to Venizelos 
Greece is almost an empire. And the Greeks are glad to have 
this extra sway. No sentiment has stood in the way of Con- 
stantine’s Government retaining what its arch-enemy had won. 
‘* We may fall out in politics, but where our material interests 
are concerned you will find complete solidarity,” said an Athenian 
journalist. And it seems true. 

Not many signs of altruism are visible in Greece. There 
are few Germanophiles. ‘‘ Do not fear for us,’’ said M. Cale- 
goropoulos to the French. ‘“‘ Greece will not ally herself to a 
corpse ’’—meaning Germany. In fact, there is among the 
Greeks only Grecophilism. If superlative and clamorous love 
of country is a virtue—they have it. For Greece, when you are 
down, you are down. As for fallen Germany, so for Russia 
in her humiliation, Greece has no extra thought or care. Nota 
humanitarian and philanthropic nation! One wonders how a 
Greek mind would interpret the ‘ big-brother love” of the 
Americans, which prompts the marvellous rescue work now 
being done by the United States in all the stricken countries of 
Europe. There, however, the indolence of the Greek mind and 
the half-closed eye intervene. There is no curiosity about 
philanthropy. It is a Greek word by origin. 

One longs to see some sort of love toward the neighbour. 
There is a mortal enmity toward the Bulgar, a cool reciprocity 
of Italian dislike, a non-comprehension of the Serbian, traditional 
hatred of the Turk—all these are intensified by egoism. New 
Greece, with her hazardous northern frontier, needs to cultivate 
friendship and will have to employ all her strategy to gain any. 
Her mainstay is, of course, England. For us Greece has the natural 
respect which a weak country pays to a strong friend, but she 
has also a curious covert regard for us as one nation of sailors 
for another, a petty maritime State for a great one. Her 
weakness is in asking material favours at the same time as she 
pays compliments. Greece is almost our ally in the Near East. 
French rivalry has bound British and Greeks together. In 
our employ are Greeks ; in the French employ Turks. There is 
no question but our employés are the cleverer and the more 
capable, but there is a continual clash on psychological grounds. 
The Greeks make mistakes and the British are not ready to make 
many allowances. The Englishman demands that his friend 
shall be a ‘‘sportsman’’—the Turk is, the Greek is not. 
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Therefore we cannot fit Greece into the jig-saw puzzle which 
we call the comity of nations. The question is, can Greece cut 
herself to fit—ought she to ? 

It is strange to come into the martial display of Athens 
and find the old war still going on, see the numbers of worn 
soldiers weighed down with all the impedimenta of ‘‘ fighting 
order ’’ coming home on leave or returning to the front, to see the 
Turkish prisoners of war jobbing at the station and on the streets, 
to see the handsome Evzones, the soldiers of the King’s body- 
guard, strutting together in fine style along the cobbled roadway. 
It is impressive and shows Greece in a new light. Then the 
Constituent Assembly with its new Turkish members rather takes 
the eye as a novel synthesis of political interest in the Near East. 
Athens is a great capital where much that is vital in the future 
of Europe is at stake. It stands somewhat aside from the general 
misery of Europe, and for that reason more, perhaps, can be 
seen. 

lvot that Greece has not its poor, its appalling, frightening 
beggars, its miserable war-cripples, its refugees. An extensive 
strike was in progress in February; it had to be settled by a 
threat of mobilisation. ‘‘ Any workman not in his place on 
Monday morning will be called up for the next draft to Asia 
Minor,”’ proved an effectual way of meeting demands for higher 
pay. Of the refugees pity is first awakened for the Russians, 
Just outside the city of Athens, in old barracks, lie the survivors 
of the tuberculosis hospitals evacuated from the Crimea, pale 
and haggard as death, strange wisps of humanity, attended by 
devoted Russian doctors and nurses, but fed on the scantiest of 
dry army rations, short of medicine and comfort of all kinds. 
One ward of dying women with staring eyes, an unforgettable 
impression ! 

While in Greece, every Englishman should visit our ceme- 
teries in Macedonia and realise that we planted many thousands 
of our people like seeds of a kind in this Grecian soil—that a 
flower of freedom might grow. On a wind-blown moor, in sight 
of Mount Olympus and the sea, ranges one regular array of 
British crosses—now of wood, but presently to be of marble, 
with a stone of remembrance in their midst. It will be done 
well, in the British way. Even the dead might be pleased by 
what is being done. But here is a strange phenomenon which 
seems to make a mockery of our sacrifice. Around this wonderful 
burial-ground are growing up a miscellany of alien crosses, of all 
shapes and sizes, stuck in ugly heaps of upturned earth. Every 
day a pit is dug and the dead-cart arrives. There is no service, 
no ceremony. But forty or fifty nearly naked bodies of women 
and children are shot into the pit and covered over hastily and 
across put in. They are Russians, the so-called Russian Greeks, 
evacuated from the Caucasus last year, now stricken with typhus 
and almost famished to death ; some 12,000 of them in old army 
huts, living promiscuously together and attended by one desperate 
doctor and a few devoted sisters. Europe is heaping her dead 
around us. 

This truly is not near Athens, but above the ruined ram- 
shackle port of Salonica, once a fair city, but now facing the 
sea with almost a mile of fire-devastated streets. The refugees 
are confined to their huts and are under a sort of military control. 
All the people are proletariat and ought never to have been taken 
on board ships and brought to Greece. A few would have been 
killed by Bolsheviks, but not so many as will die here by disease. 
They cannot help Russia outside of Russia, and it is beyond 
belief that little countries can look after them indefinitely. It 
is pathetic to look into their huts, strung from wall to wall with 
crusts of bread, the floors multitudinous with people and 
especially with children, every serious person engaged in the 
hopeless task of destroying the lice. Even if these people were 
at once put on transports and taken to Russia, half of their number 
would be destined to death. 

The Russian scenes and episodes in Greece foreshadow the 
immense tragedy to be witnessed in Constantinople and on 
Gallipoli and at Lemnos. What touches the heart at Athens 
will ravage the whole being at Constantinople. But of that anon. 
An episode at Athens on the day of arrival had a spice of novelty 
in it which soon dulled on the palate in a rapidity of repetition. 

It is Sunday afternoon, and on the pavement of a 
quiet street stands a mute and gloomy man with an armful of 
what appears to be paper-money. He is holding it out in his 
two hands. 

Impossible that it should be money ! 

But it is. He is holding about half a million roubles in his 
hands. 

Yes, they are for sale. 
so much. 

‘“T am sorry I have no Greek money, but please take five 
liras Italian and give it to your comrades. You must be very 
poor.”’ 

A smile appeared on the man’s face. 

““ But you'll take some roubles,” said he. 

‘Well, if you like, just a small note for remembrance, it 
doesn’t matter what.” 

‘* Here’s ten thousand roubles !” 

And he handed out a handsome new note for that amount. 
It fluttered from his hand to the pavement and was caught on 
the wind. 

“Pick it up quickly! It’s ten thousand roubles,’”’ one 
wished to cry anxiously to the passer-by. 

Only ten thousand ! 


This for so much, this other for 
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MOOR AND LOCH 


THE CURLEW. 


By HENRY 


WILLFORD. 





ALMOST LOST TO SIGHT 


O a Northerner the idea of a few weeks to be spent 
among the lochs and moors of Galloway photographing 
bird life, after many years spent among the birds 
met with in the South of England, proved too enticing 


to reject; so, accordingly, about the middle of May 
the old car was commissioned and duly loaded with a vast 





OUT FOR THE FIRST: TIME. 


amount of luggage, mostly appertaining to photographic work, 
such as hiding-tents, cameras, plates, etc., and a start was made. 
After a three days satisfactory run I reached Rotherham, where 
I picked up my two friends, and then proceeded by way of the 
English Lakes and Carlisle to our destination. 

We sighted the common buzzard circling away up in the 
mountains on the Windermere-Keswick road, but could not stop 


IN A JUNGLE OF GRASS. 
to investigate as the sun was getting low and we had some distance 
to travel before dark. 

The bird I had most set my mind on trying to secure 
photographs of was the common, but wary, curlew, and in 
Galloway he might be called common though not the less 
wary, this guardian of the moors. The keeper, one David 
MacDoval, whom later we found to be as keen on our particular 
branch of sport as his own, proved from the start a great help 





THE LAST 


TO HATCH 
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GOING BACK 


and took no end of trouble to secure us plenty of opportunities 
by finding us clutches of eggs or young to work at. 

We were able to start erecting hides almost at once, as 
David had already found us one or two useful nests, well 
situated, though on rather a boggy part of the moor; but, 
thanks to a little foresight, I had provided myself with a pair 
of rubber high boots in preference to leather and hobnails, 
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and I must say that although their life is short they are much 
more comfortable. ‘Two hides about a foot high were erected 
and covered with heather, then left for the birds to get accus- 
tomed to, and the rest of the day was spent in searching for 
other nests; we found one curlew with chicks just hatched 
and another with eggs quite fresh, and during the afternoon 
I had the misfortune to tread on the tail of a sitting grouse, 


LOOK OUT. 
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so close did she sit, which caused me 
some embarrassment, as I am sure my 
friend Chislett, although he was sympa- 
thetic over the disaster, must have 
thought me very clumsy. 

The next few days were spent in 
raising the hides from day to day and 
erecting others, and as we had some 
six or seven between us we soon had 
plenty of birds ready to work at. 
The first curlew proved a very diffi- 
cult subject, and I only succeeded in 
making about four exposures, though 
they were a lot better in quality than 
those I got of the second pair, which 
from the start proved very easy and 
eventually became so tame that I 
could sit with the front of the tent 
open and photograph with impunity 
once I had broken them in to the 
various shutter noises. 

Whimbrel occasionally passed over- 
head but were only distinguishable by 
their rippling note. 

No record was taken of the time 
of incubation, but I should estimate 
it at from twenty-three to twenty-four 
d:ys, the eggs usually numbering four 
aid often varying a lot in markings 
aid size, occasionally hatching all on 
ove day and at other times taking as 
long as four days before the first and 
last chicks were out of the shell. The 
acults had a habit of pitching on 
ove or the other of two bracken- 
covered hillocks some eighty yards 
away and after a good survey would 
make the journey to their eggs by 
wiking in a rather zigzag fashion, 
never once flying to their nest; the 
same thing would happen if one bird 
was already incubating: the other 
would approach to a rock a few feet 
away and amuse itself with preen- 
ing its feathers or dozing, with an 
occasional walk down to the edge of 
the loch in search of food. Of this 
behaviour I was fortunate enough to 
secure some of my photographs 

I should think that the curlew is 
an excellent help to the moorland keeper, 
as on the approach of danger the 
bird at once gives the alarm with his 
piercing cry, which is taken up by 
other neighbouring curlew till the 
noise reaches crescendo; then, as the 
danger passes, their cries lessen till at 
last they die away altogether, and 
though it is ear-splitting to the ex- 
tent of jarring when at its height, it 
can become quite soothing as it 
modulates, which is a thing one 
could never say of the alarm note of 
the jay, which, I suppose, one might 
term the sentry of the woods, as the 
curlew is guardian of the moor. 

I was fortunate to be present when 
the chicks were hatching, although at 
this period the parents sat so close 
that I saw very little of them and 
got consequently few photographs 
showing both adult and young. 

The curlew is a truly interesting 
bird to watch when he is unaware 
of man’s presence, though becoming 
rather less so if he suspects danger, when 
he keeps one waiting for hours before 
he condescends to come within range 
of the camera, while the poor, unfortu- 
nate photographer, swelters in his tiny 
hide, momentarily expecting to expire 
from one of three evils—heat, cramp 
or insect pests—but usually surviving 
all. Only pleasant memories usually 
remain with him, however, and he 
takes away much knowledge” gained 
ip a delightful way, together with—let 
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SETTLING DOWN ON THE EGGS. 


SITTING PEACEFULLY. 
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BY THE EDGE OF THE LOCH. 


us hope—a batch of good bird pictures. Undoubtedly this 
is a good locality, and David tells us that bird life of 
all kinds has largely increased during the war, owing I 
suppose to the fact that the moors have been practically 


undisturbed and the egg-collector almost non-existent, added 
to which it would seem that there is not so much vermin to 
take toll of the ground-nesting species as we get in the South 
of England. 





WILD 


T is safe to say that generations yet unborn will find Mr. 
Osgood Mackenzie’s book, 4 Hundred Years in the Highlands 
(Arnold), a mine of interest and delight. There is much 
with which to find fault in it from the point of view of the 
modern sportsman, but it is too late a week to do so. 

When a man is within a few months of fourscore, when beside 
he is a pragmatical Scot, it would be of very little use to instil 
into him the very beautiful and tender doctrines of humanity 
which are in fashion to-day. We say this to warn off those 
whose first thought is kindness to animals. It is not, in this 
case, the individual who is to blame. Mr. Osgood Mackenzie 
shows in a thousand places that he is one of the most tender- 
hearted of men, but he inherited the traditions of an era that 
knew little about these fine compunctious visitings of conscience. 
In his heritage were ten volumes of “‘ Highland Memories ”’ cover- 
ing the period 1803 to 1830, written by an uncle of his, Dr. John 
Mackenzie, and whosoever reads them will find that there was 
very little scruple in the old time about killing wild birds and 
wild quadrupeds. How could it be otherwise when clan feuds 
still persisted; and even to-day the family of the author 
has not quite got over its hatred of the Macleods. Some great 
fights with this clan form part of the reminiscences. The 
Highlands could never be uninteresting, but they are more than 
interesting in the glimpses we get of over a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Osgood Mackenzie is of notable Highland lineage, 

as his father, Sir Francis Mackenzie, was the fifth baronet 
and the twelfth laird of Gairloch. The district from which he 
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comes is beautiful, the now much frequented coast round 
the Gairloch is typically Highland, and when in his youth he 
crossed the Minch to the storm-swept Hebrides he had a grea: 
opportunity of seeing what was the condition of the country 
about the middle of last century. Some of his descriptions 
almost justify a French map which was published in the las‘ 
quarter of the nineteenth century. In it a line was draw: 
from the Firth of Forth to Glasgow and thence to Ayrshire, 
and the land north of that left blank with the words printed 
on it, “‘ terre inconnue et habitée des sauvages.”” This was ridicu- 
lous as applied to the mainland, but a very primitive condition 
of things lingered long in the islands of Orkney and Shetland, 
as well as in the Hebrides. Mr. Mackenzie describes what 
he found in St. Kilda as a boy. The typical house he describes 
was very long considering its height and width, and it provided 
lodgings not only for the family, but also for the whole stock of 
cattle, with a number of pet sheep and many hens, no division 
of any kind being between the animals and the human beings. 
He describes a curious scene such as one could have hardly 
witnessed elsewhere than in a Kaffir kraal or an Eskimo tent 
or Red Indian tepee : 

There was a big pot hanging by a chain over the peat fire, and a 
creel heaped up with short heather, which the women tear up by the 
root on the hillsides and with which they bed the cows. The wife took 
an armful of this heather and deposited it at the feet of the nearest cow, 
which was tied up within two or three yards of the fire, to form a drainer. 
Then, lifting the pot off the fire, she emptied it on to the heather ; the 
hot water disappeared and ran away among the cow’s legs, but the 
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contents of the pot, consisting of potatoes and fish boiled together, 
remained on the top of the heather. Then from a very black-looking 
bed three stark naked boys arose one by one, aged, I should say, from 


six to ten years, and made for the fish and potatoes, each youngster ' 


carrying off as much as both his hands could contain. Back they 
went to their bed, and started devouring their breakfast with apparently 
great appetites under the blankets ! 

4 The uncle, who died early in the nineteenth century, found 
the country in his day greatly populated with eagles, Shepherds 
made great use cf eagles’ nests to fill their larders. Fawns, 
hares, lambs and grouse were brought in heaps to the nest 
daily for months and formed an agreeable variety at the shep- 
herd’s daily dinner of porridge and potatoes and milk. Vermin 
flourished exceedingly, as the gamekeepers were in reality only 
game-killers and vermin trappers were just being started. 
Fork-tailed kites swarmed and the first massacre of them was 
said to have been performed by the author’s father, who poisoned 
with strychnine the dead body of a young horse which had been 
killed by falling over a crag. In writing of vermin the curious 
story is told that a big marten, caught in a net placed over some 
Magnum Bonum plums, was found to have made a heavy meal 
of the fruit, though clever enough to avoid swallowing the stones, 
\ hich were found in heaps on top of the wall. - Another story 
o! a marten is of one that attacked a sheep and pinned it by the 
throat. The sheep had turned down the hill and just as it 
yas giving in from loss of blood it had jammed itself with all 
its might against the gravel bank and by luck had rammed 
te marten against a sharp stone sticking out of the bank, so that 
t ey were found dead together. 

A pair of martens took possession of an enormous perched 
boulder which was called the Great Stone of the Martens. 
‘| hey were unearthed by diggers and they and the young ones 
j 7 into the mouths of the foxhounds and lurchers. This 
\ 1s the end of the martens of ‘“‘ Castle Marten,” as the late 
] vr. Warre of Eton College christened the boulder. 

Expeditions used to be made to the Shiant Islands in the 

linch, about thirty miles from Gairloch and much nearer to 

te shores of the Lewis and Harris. ‘That was when the author 

.as a boy in his early teens. They got great quantities of fish, 

cod and ling and halibut and huge congers. The natives 

: Leumrabhaigh used to go to the Shiant Islands for puffins 

a sail brought back boat-loads of them because they valued the 

feathers. In our days of plumage Bills and general humanitarian- 

ism many a reader will shudder at the description of the way 
in Which the butt ends of fishing rods were used on the birds. 


Holding them with both hands, they whack at the puffins as they 
fly past them quite low in their tens of thousands, and whether the 
puffin is killed outright or only stunned he rolls down the hill and tumbles 
on the shore or into the sea, where the rest of the crew are kept busily 
employed gathering them into the boat. 


His first day out on the hill was in August, 1855, when he 
was about thirteen or so. He had started his life as a regular 
sportsman by renting something like seven or eight thousand acres 
at the jocular rent of ten pounds from Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
His staff consisted of his keeper William and his dog Shot. 
The latter was an excellent co-operator, as he brought more to 
the bag than the gun did. Even a well grown leveret had not 
a chance against the dog. Later Mr. Mackenzie determined to 
breed setters of his own, which he did from 1858 to 1914, and 
he did so with great success, as for many a year they had such 
a good name as to sell at from eighty to a hundred and forty 
pounds, and orders came in freely. ‘They had to be given up 
during the war, partly because the wonderful dog-breaker, 
John Matheson, died, and partly on account of the difficulty 
in obtaining food in war-time. All the doggy reading in the 
book is especially delightful. 

There are several chapters on deer-stalking, a sport which 
has seen immense changes during the last century. Here the 
uncle’s diary comes in very well indeed, for the said uncle’s 
father, “ although he was very heavy on Kate Archy’s venison 
collops and loved a fat haunch,” was not himself a stalker. 
One day when his son was about fourteen he said to him, 
“John, can’t you and Suter go to Bathais Bheinn to-morrow 
and try and get a deer?” Now Suter had never seen a deer 
before and the boy had very little experience. Suter was armed 
with two enormous rifles and the boy with his tather’s double 
Joe Manton, with a whittled-down bullet made to fit the bore 
in one barrel and a lot of slugs in the other. They had the luck 
to come upon a stag lying asleep and they nearly lost him by 
walking “‘ like lunatics, within twenty yards of him ere he awoke.” 
The aroused stag very nearly escaped as he jumped up and fled 
away faster than a deerhound. A shot from the slug barrel and 
one from a rifle failed to touch him and his escape seemed 
certain until Suter called out ‘the other barrel.” We must let 
Dr. John Mackenzie tell the remainder of the story himself : 


I had quite forgotten my bullet till the monster was nearly one 
hundred yards off. Then I fired, and he rolled over and over like a 
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rabbit, the bullet having broken his neck. We were soon beside him, 
and while I was reloading, Suter, who was over six feet high and broad 
in proportion, rushed atthe stag and seized him by the horns. He 
merely bowed his head, threw it up again, and sent Suter yards away 
like a pair of old boots. It ended with my having to kill the deer outright 
by a bullet in the heart, and then we two danced Gillecallum and hirrahed 
like two madmen, for though I had seen many deer killed by Hector 
Cameron, they were all like calves in comparison to our monster. 

Mr. Mackenzie, aided in some measure by his uncle’s 
note-book, has provided a book so entertaining that something 
quotable can-be found on everv page of it. We have only 
indicated its entertaining qualities roughly. Every sportsman 


- will find it better than any description of it. 





MR. LAURENCE HOUSMAN has used the ancient and very beautiful 


“myth of Orpheus and Eurydice as the theme of his new dramatic 


poem, The Death of Orpheus (Sidgwick and Jackson). ‘To say that the 
poem is not unworthy of the subject is to give it high but deserved 
praise. Indeed, all that is best in Mr. Housman comes out in this 
piece of fine verse. . We. may say it is in dramatic form. but its strength 
lies in its lyric quality. Perhaps the best of the book is the ending, 
beginning from the point where the lord of Hell gives Orpheus the 
opportunity of winning back the dead Eurydice by song on the condition 
“But look not on her yet! for if thou see 

Her face amid the dead, dead she remains 

For ever. But if, hearkening to the strains, 

Faithful she follow, and again see shine 

Bright air, and earth—I give her to be thine. 

Go hence in peace!” 
Very dramatic is the description put into the mouth of the dryad 
Phalissa on his emergence from the Kingdom of the Dead : 





“The Furies cry as they circle, and hover, and throng ! 

And loud in the caverned way 

Is the beat of their wings: 

And distant and faint grows the sound of the minstrel’s song.” 
The scene is imagined as only a poet could imagine it; Orpheus 
playing a song to waken the dead while the baulked Furies beat and 
shriek on the rocks for rage. But as happens in all primitive stories 
of the same kind the hero fails under unbearable temptation. It is 
Eurydice who undoes him with her 


“Turn, Orpheus, turn thy face, and look at me! 
Look, or I die!” 


It was the fatal thing to do. Immediately she loses the little glimmer 
of life restored to her and what was left 


“ 


broke like foam by the shore— 
Melted like mist—was gone ! 
Backward, backward they bore 
Her away!” 


It leads to a noble death scene in which the poet can do nothing but 
exclaim ‘“ Eurydice! Eurydice!’’ 'To him, distracted, the bacchanal 
offers in consolation the wine cup. Philemon seizes his harp as 
Orpheus falls and as the bacchanals lift up the body he raises the harp 
above his head in triumph. A sound of music comes from the strings, 
the dead voice of Orpheus is heard crying in mingled ecstasy and grief 
“Eurydice! Eurydice!’? The poem might well have ended with 
the quiet speech of Philemon beginning 
‘** Grief comes to an end when the body can hold no more.” 

but continues : 


“Limb from limb they have torn 
And strewn as things without worth ; 
And down the river his head goes borne 
Away to the ends of earth. 
And, as it goes, the dead voice crieth 
Her name—O name, most sweet to the ear ! 
And rock, and hollow, and reed replieth, 
And the rushes are stirred, and the river sigheth. 
And over the world the sound of it dieth—— 
Never! For sweeter than death that word ; 
And dear to Earth’s heart was the song we heard.” 








The Greek myth never has been more satisfactorily treated in English, 
not even by him who transferred his musical wizardry to the poet who 


“ 


sat him down in a lonely place 
And chanted a melody loud and sweet, 
That made the wild-swan pause in her cloud, 
And the lark drop down at his feet.” 
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HE VYNE is a very sympathetic English home, but 

it is not the realisation of a single design by one man 

or even in one style. Rather is it an epitome of changing 

fashions, an embodiment of the individual taste of 

successive owners adding and subtracting in accordance 
with the habits and ideas of their day. We can read much 
history in its bricks and stone, its wood and plaster. Yet it 
holds together, is a harmony, a composite aggregate whose parts, 
living amicably side by side, have established a cousinry ;_ the 
old and the young, the native and the alien growing together 
in an agreeable assimilation of form and spirit. 

It lies a little north of Basingstoke, where the chalk hills 
shelter the rich lands about the upper waters of the Loddon 
River. The estate forms part of the parish of Sherborne St. 
John, said to derive its second name not from the saint but from 
the family of St. John that owned it in medizval times. But 
as early as the time of Henry II a sub-manor was under separate 
ownership, and this, passing to Fulk de Cowdray under Henry III, 
became known as Sherborne Cowdray until the name of The 
Vyne arose. In 1355 this manor was a possession of William 
de Fifhide, whose cousin Joan carried it by marriage in 1386 to 
Sir John Sandys of Cholderton, Governor of Winchester Castle. 
By his son it was bestowed, in about 1420, as a marriage portion 
with his daughter Joan, to William Brocas after the latter had 
been given back the lands forfeited by his father, Sir Bernard, 
who had suffered death and attainder in 1400 through 
adherence to the cause of the fallen Richard IT. 

William Brocas had known how to make his peace with the 
victorious Lancastrians and was a prominent official under 
the fifth and sixth Henrys. The son of William Brocas and 
Joan Sandys duly succeeded to The Vyne, but at his death in 
1488 the estate reverted to the Sandyses and in 1497 came into 


the possession of William, afterwards first Lord Sandys, who 
determined to make it his chief seat and, as there is reason to 
believe, built a new house on a plan embodying the very newest 
ideas on the character and disposition of rooms that prevailed 
at the time. John Leland, writing soon after 1540, gives us 
more information than he generally vouchsafes as to a family 
and its home : 

The Auncient Houfe, as far as I can lerne, that the Sannes 
hath poffeffed is Choldretoun a Mile and a half from Andover in 
Hamptonshire : Wher yet remainith a fair Manner Place buildid 
for the moste part of Flint. 

The Vine by Bafingf{toke was also of the Auncient Landes 
of the Sannes, but it was given owt in Marriage to one of the 
Brokeffes : and so remainid ontil the late Lorde Sandes afore 
he was made Baron recoverid it into his poffeffion ; at the tyme 
ther was no very great or sumptuous Maner Place, and was only 
conteinid within the Mote. But he after so tranflatid and 
augmentid yt, and beside buildid a fair Bafe Court that at thys 
time it is one of the Principale Houfes in goodly Building of all 
Hamptonshire. 

Was it only a translation and augmentation of the old house that 
Sandys effected, or did he new build on a new site? South 
of the present house and on the other side of the high road 
broken ground still shows where important buildings must once 
have stood, and there considerable building material, including 
dressed stone of Gothic character, has at times been unearthed. 
There are also signs of a surrounding moat, so that here it 
probably was that Cowdrays, Fifhides and Brocases had dwelt 
in a flint-walled dwelling, which was abandoned and destroyed 
after William Sandys had rehoused himself near by, using, as 
his chief building material, the brick which was only then begin- 
ning to be baked in Hampshire. At what date in his career 
did he do this? The absence of the medizval plan, which 
elsewhere we find persisting even under Elizabeth, inclines us 
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The general form and material date from about 1510. The porch was added in 1654, when the window frames were altered, except the bays, 
which were added in the eighteenth century. 
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to place the date fairly late in William Sandys’ career. On the 
other hand, it has been held that “‘ in this undertaking he was 
greatly aided by his marriage with Margery Bray, niece and 
heiress of Sir Reginald Bray.” Bray had sided against 
Richard III and had found much favour with Henry VII, for 
whom he fought at Blackheath in 1497 and by whom he was 
rewarded with the Surrey manors of the defeated Lord Audley. 
But he was much more than a soldier, and his appointment 
as High Steward of Oxford University no doubt arose from his 
proficiency in the arts of peace, among which architecture took 
the first place. The chapels of Henry VII at Westminster 
and of St. George’s at Windsor are attributed to him, although 
even if there were no specialised draughtsman, he no doubt largely 
relied for practical design on the expertness of a capable master 
mason. His close connection with the building of St. George’s, 
Windsor, is proven by the repetition on its roof of his favourite 
rebus, the implement then in use for breaking up the stems of 
hemp into fibre and called a bray. Together with his arms 
and initials the hemp bray reappears all over the south aisle 
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The chapel apse is intact, retaining the Gothic character of windows and crenellation of 1510. 
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very close, and, whatever may be the case with the general 
fabric of the new building, it is clear that the wainscoting which 
insists so strongly on the Bray connection does not date until 
at least a dozen years after Sir Reginald’s death; for we find 
closely associated with his emblems those of Wolsey, as seen 
on the left of the doorway (Fig. 8), where the latter’s initials 
are at the base of the panel, while on the top is the Cardinal’s 
hat, which the Pope did not confer upon him until 1515. Was 
it, therefore, still the modest old “‘ Maner Place ” or the “* goodly 
building” that Henry VIII saw in 1510? Leaving Windsor 
that year on July 21st, he went to his own hunting lodge at 
Easthampstead, and on the 28th he reached Reading. The 
book of payments has an entry of 4s. 1od. for “ carriage of 
guard jackets”? from Windsor to Easthampstead eight miles, 
Easthampstead to The Vyne twelve miles, and from ‘The Vyne 
to Reading nine miles, and there is also a payment of 2s. for 
a messenger despatched from ‘‘ Master Sandes’ place” to 
Meautis, the King’s French secretary. The King may only 
have halted at The Vyne, but the indication rather is that he 
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To the left is seen the pseudo-Gothic addition 


added before 1771 by John Chute, to accommodate the monument of the Speaker. 


chantry known as the Bray Chapel. All these devices are 
again freely scattered over the gallery wainscoting at The Vyne 
(Fig. 10). As he was only uncle by marriage to the owner 
this seems an over-acknowledgment of mere relationship and 
might well imply direct action on Sir Reginald’s part in the 
building scheme. But as he died in 1503 this would mean 
that the work was commenced soon after his nephew-in-law, 
as a young man, succeeded his father in the ownership of the 
estate. Bray had no children and, according to Leland, made 
his niece’s husband his heir. He tells us that, in his favour, 
he made a will before setting out for Blackheath, but as on 
his victorious return he was given an increase of some “‘ thousand 
Markes of land by the yere”’ and as he made no new will, a 
nephew contested this disposition and the King in Council 
made a ‘“certen partition.” ‘Though almost contemporary, 
this may have been mere gossip, and the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography,” presumably relying on documents, tells us that 
as Lady Sandys got her father’s fortune, Sir Reginald left to 
the son of another brother the bulk of his wealth. The con- 
nection, therefore, of Sir Reginald with The Vyne does not appear 


lay there a night or two, and it may well be that the new build- 
ing was sufficiently far advanced to receive him, with only such 
last touches as the lining of the gallery walls still incomplete. 

If the wainscoting date cannot be earlier than 1515, so it 
cannot be later than 1530, when Queen Catherine fell into such 
ill favour with the King that one of his favourite officials would 
not have showered her devices—the arms of Castile, the split 
pomegranate and the sheaf of arrows—on the linings of his 
most noteworthy apartment. True, The Vyne was greatly 
altered and reduced in size in Commonwealth days, but it has 
always been held that there was little alteration of either 
external or internal walls of the surviving fabric, which 
formed certainly the chief part, although not the whole, of 
William Sandys’ house. If that is the fact, surprise must 
be felt at the unusual acts, both of commission and omission 
—the presence of-a--gallery: and -the- absence of a great 
and lofty hall. That Sir William Sandys under the first 
of the Tudors should have dwelt in a hall-less house is 
hard to believe, for a hall of ample size, entered at one end 
and lit on both sides, was considered almost indispensable 
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even in Elizabeth’s day, although 
then, and even ‘sometimes in her 
father’s time, it was brought down 
\ to single storey height. In her 
time also it was that the gallery, as 
a long, narrow, upstairs apartment, 
became a habitual feature of the 
large house plan, whereas it was 
rare indeed in the early half of the 
Tudor period. But it did exist, and 
we can gather from the will of 
John Sackville of Buckhurst that 
he had, between 1524 and 1556, 
altered and added to that ancient 
house of his ancestors somewhat 
in the way that Sandys did at The 
Vyne, for therein he mentions a 
gallery, a chapel and a chapel 
parlour, all of them important 
portions of The Vyne, as the plan 
(Fig. 12) shows. Occupying just the 
same position as at The Vyne is the 
gallery at Sutton; but this, when 
the house was built between 1623 
and 1627, may have been divided 
into several sections by wainscot 
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partitions. At The Vyne, how- 
ever, we shall find it mentioned 
as a gallery in the inventory taken 
in 1541, just after its builder’s 
death. The hollow courts of 
Sutton and The Vyne are points 
of similarity, but that at Sutton is 
much deeper, and the fourth side 
was originally built in with a gate- 
house tower in the centre. There 
the chief apartment was, and still 
is, a hall of the character described, 
originally of single-storey height. 
That was also the case at Bar- 
rington in Somerset, built between 
1514 and 1548. ‘There we find an 
elevation closely resembling the 
south side of The Vyne (Fig. 1). 
The wings have much the same 
projection, and where they meet 
the central portion there are 
corner projections or bays. But at 
Barrington the middle feature of 
the central portion is a great pro- 
jecting porch carried up to roof 
level, and this gives access to a 
passage way with screens to the Copyright. 6.—THE SOUTH RANGE OF STALLS IN THE CHAPEL. sl Os 
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right separating it from a hall, 22ft. wide and 4oft. long, 
and again of one storey height. We should get something 
of this arrangement at The Vyne if the central gable (from 
which a small later porch projects—Fig. 1) had stood out 
with no flanking building on each side of it. That would have 
made almost a normal early sixteenth century house. The 
central portion would only have been one room thick, and from 
the porch would have opened a space having to the right of it 
a hall 21ft. by 38ft. and having the same position and height 
and almost the same area as that at Barrington. But the space 
next it cannot have been a passage, as it is 18ft. wide and is 
separated from the hall by an immensely thick wall. Moreover, 
although there are evidently alterations to gables, window 
apertures and parapet, the walling of the whole south front 
appears, from the character of the brick and its diapering with 
burnt ends, to belong to the date of the original building. Then, 
again, if we do away with the rooms, on both floors, at either 
side of the central gable, it is impossible to understand the 
1541 inventory, which, in any case, is rather difficult to follow, 
because many of the chambers it recites will have been in the 
“base court,” or buildings lying north of the main house and 
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was added in 1653 or soon after, the original arrangement here 
may have been of a broad arched way through, in place of the 
porch and passage at Barrington. This would account for the 
thick side walls through which a doorway, as now, led to the 
largest of the downstairs rooms. It is noteworthy that this 
room was, in the eighteenth century, always called the Great 
Hall, and may have been the hall with which the inventory 
commences. It then passes to the parlour, which may well 
be what is still called the Chapel Parlour (Fig. 7), and is 
lined with linen-fold panelling of the time of William Sandys. 
From here the inventory takers reached a suite of four 
rooms called Rose Chambers and one of two rooms called 
Chambers ‘over the Buttery.” That last phrase induced 
Mr. Chute to place the whole six upstairs. But that is 
not necessary. Underneath the entire space between the 
present entrance and kitchen is a lofty undercroft fully 
lighted by stone mullioned windows of Henry VIII type, set 
well above ground, and here, perhaps, the buttery was located, 
while the kitchen, which is not mentioned in the inventory 
till after the chambers of the office court are enumerated, was. 
very likely in that court. Hall, parlour and six chambers account 
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The linen-fold wainscoting will be of the time of the first Lord Sandys 


believed to have been removed when the estate changed hands 
in Commonwealth days. 

The inventory was discovered at Belvoir Castle by Sir 
Henry Maxwell Lyte when he was engaged there among the 
muniments for the Historical Commission. He made a copy 
and sent it to the late Mr. Chaloner W. Chute, who was then 
engaged on his “ History of The Vyne.” From that a plan 
of the ground floor is now reproduced (Fig. 12), and it will be 
seen that, besides their present names, Mr. Chute set down 
what he gathered from the inventory was their original destina- 
tion. ‘That, however, is somewhat conjectural, and if we are 
to accept it, we must assume that the takers of the inventory, 
instead of passing systematically from room to room, as certainly 
did the takers of the inventories of 1754 and 1776, flitted about 
and ran up and down stairs in an apparently purposeless manner. 
I think that unlikely, and that the disposition of the house does 
not render such an assumption necessary. As the present 
central south gable has evidently been so much altered and as 
corresponding to it on the north side (Fig. 2) a classic portico 


for all to the right of the great entry except the chapel and its 
adjuncts, which, occupying two storeys, are not enumerated until 
the upstairs rooms have been visited. To complete the down- 
stairs survey, the entry is crossed and chambers occupying the 
space south-west of it, and perhaps also that under the gallery, are 
gone through and then the three north-west rooms, as named 
in the plan. Only then did the inventory takers go upstairs, 
where, very likely, the “ Great Dynyng Chamber ” was over 
the hall, and where the two suites of rooms occupied by 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn in October, 1534, were entered 
from the gallery that occupies the space over what is now called 
the Stone Gallery. The Queen’s Great Chamber, Lying 
Chamber and Pallet Chamber will have been above the New 
Parlour and the adjoining rooms, but it is difficult to decide 
whether the King was over the ‘“‘ base Chambers” or in a 
building beyond the south end of the gallery. There have 
certainly been alterations there, massive foundations, lying 
beyond the present west wall, having been found. But it is 
impossible to make anything more than a quite imaginatively 
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contrived and wainscoted in this manner under Henry VIII. 


Copyright. 


It was probably 


The carving on the panels shows that the wainscoting was made 


after Wolsey became Cardinal in 1515 and before Catherine of Aragon fell into disfavour with Henry in 1530. 
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conjectural restoration of what may have been there. That, 
however, in no way interferes with the gallery mentioned in 
the inventory being the present one (although, perhaps, it was 
somewhat shorter) and wainscoted. If the inventory list of 
rooms is in any way consecutive, the gallery was where it now 
is, and it is observable that, although its window curtains are 
carefully listed, there is no mention whatever of any wall cover- 
ings, although such are never elsewhere omitted. Even depen- 
dents’ chambers were tapestry hung, though it might be with 
only a few bits of “‘ imagery sorre worne” and valued at no 
more than 25s., while £34 15s. is set against the eleven pieces 
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II.—DETAIL OF GALLERY WAINSCOTING. “C.L." 


Showing the crown and arms of the King and the crest and arms of 
Lord Sandys on the shutter. 


Copyright. 


of imagery “‘ with” borders of Anticke & my lordes Armes,” 
that adorned the ‘‘ Great Dynyng Chamber.” Thus it is fair 
to conclude that, even before Sutton and Barrington were built, 
William Sandys planned and erected a house which, even more 
than they did, departed from medizval tradition. Its hall was 
comparatively small and low. Its central portion was two rooms 
thick, and it had an upstairs wainscoted gallery some seventy 
or even eighty feet in length. The 1653 alterations largely 
modified both the exterior and the interior appearance. Only 
in chapel and ante-chapel were the stone mullioned window 
frames left. Everywhere else the form and character of the 
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voids were changed, as we shall see when we reach the period 
of Chaloner Chute. He and his descendants so far revolutionised 
the interior features and decorations that we do not find much 
of William Sandys’ work except in chapel, gallery and parlour. 
But these fortunately retain their original woodwork, which, 
therefore, both in quantity and quality holds a very high place 
among surviving examples of the period when Renaissanc. 
influence was touching Gothic tradition. The chapel fitting 
principally consist of oak stall work (Fig. 6). The back rise 
up in two tiers of panels, divided by Gothic shafting and 
enriched with Gothic tracery. From behind the top crestin; 
of the panels starts a canopy, of which the great frontal cornic: 
has a carved open-worked central member, no longer of th 
usual late fifteenth century running vine pattern, but of a scrol 
of which the curving stem work resembles, indeed, that of the 
Late Gothic period, but set about with motifs tinctured with the 
new spirit. ‘There are boys blowing horns, aiming arrows at 
bucks, pulling the seeds out of pomegranates, and thus suggesting 
an approach to the Italian arabesque decoration that Leland and 
the 1541 inventory alike term “ anticke worke.” The end and 
central entrances to the stalls are flanked by thick oaken slabs 
with moulded edge and beautifully sculptured tops of the poppy 
head kind, but several of them formed of figure groups, the one 
specially illustrated having a seated female figure as an apex, 
and below her men in very acrobatic attitudes (Fig. 4). On 
the south side, next to the end stall, is the door that communicated 
with what Mr. Chute thought were the priest’s rooms (see plan). 
It still has its original lock wrought in iron with the same 
‘““W.S.” cipher in that metal which we find in wood on the 
gallery wainscoting. The east end of the chapel (Fig. 5) is 
formed as the three sides of an octagon, having  traceried 





GROUND FLOOR PLAN of THE VYNE 


GIVING THE PRESENT NAMES OF THE ROOMS. TOGETHER WITH THEUR NAMES ACCORDING TO THE INVENTORY oF 1640 
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I2.—PLAN, FROM MR. CHALONER W. CHUTE’S ‘‘ HISTORY OF 
THE VYNE.”’ 


Giving his conjectures asto the disposition of rooms in 1541. 


windows of Early Tudor type containing contemporary glass 
only very slightly altered and added to in more recent times. 
It must be remembered, however, that a great zeal for what 
they considered improvement possessed John Chute and his 
friend Horace Walpole, so that we shall find that various touches 
were given by them to the chapel and still more to the superposed 
ante-chapels, known in 1541 as My Lady’s and My Lord’s 
Closets, and having open screenwork or other apertures giving 
a view on to the altar, for which a variety and succession of 
altar cloths, according to the seasons and varied in their rich 
embroideries, were provided, together with much plate, including 
candlesticks and cross, chalices and bells, pyx and pax. 

The gallery occupies on the first floor the whole of the 
8oft. length of the western wing, but we have seen that it may 
not originally have stretched so far southward. It was a place 
of assembly and entertainment, containing very little furniture— 
two small tables, a cupboard of wainscot and one Spanish folding 
chair being alone mentioned as movable objects in the inventory. 
The details of the wainscot carvings have already been alluded 
to. There are four tiers of panels reaching to the ceiling and 
of that elaborated linen-fold type that permits of carved devices 
in its top and bottom spaces. A few of these are merely fanciful, 
such as goblets of various forms, heads of men and women 
and an animal emerging from a snail shell. But the great 
majority are personal and consist of the arms, crests, badges 
and initials of the owner, his sovereign, his relations and 
his friends, often repeated and intermingled with no apparent 
scheme or purpose (Fig. 9). ‘The outstanding enrichment is 
that of the panel above the door (Fig. 8). Here the linen- 
fold is omitted and we find the arms of England sup- 
ported by winged boys, with one hand on the royal shield 
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and the other holding up discs containing the ibex crest and 
the cross ragulee shield of the Sandys family. On the door 
below, that shield twice reappears and also the hemp bray, 
of which there are two representations on the tier of panels 
to the left of the door, while to the right we see the Queen’s 
pomegranate and castle. On a shutter, given in detail (Fig. 11), 
appear the arms of the owner and his King. 

William Sandys was certainly a friend much in favour 
with Prince Henry, who on coming to the throne in 1509 im- 
mediately appointed him a Knight of his Bedchamber, forgave 
him all debts to the Crown and made him grants of land and 
office. In the next year, as we have seen, he visited him at 
The Vyne, and soon after employed him in his foreign expedi- 
tions, for it was in consideration of his services in the wars in 
Spain, Guienne, Flanders and Picardy that he was appointed 
Treasurer of Calais in 1517. In the following year he was given 
the Garter, and in 1520 was an organiser of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. In 1523 he was created Baron Sandys of ‘The 
Vyne and was appointed Lord Chamberlain in 1526. So 
prominent an official and companion of King Hal had necessarily 
to be introduced upon the scene of Shakespeare’s historic play 
of this reign. Sandys is portrayed as conservatively inclined, 
opposed to the new customs and “ spells ” of France with all 
the gorgeous extravagances that ruined so many courtiers at 
and after the famous interview of 1520. He is represented as 
attending the great banquet given to the King by Cardinal 
Wolsey, where Anne Boleyn makes her appearance and is intro- 
duced to the owner of The Vyne. Yet although Lord Sandys 
outwardly accepted the change of Queen and the change of 
religion, it is clear that he did not likethem. ‘The correspondence 
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of Chapuis, the Emperor’s Ambassador in London, shows us 
that there was some communication between them, although 
the Ambassador may well have exaggerated the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s hints when he made them imply that the latter would 
assist in a rising if the Emperor took action. But Chapuis was 
correct in reporting that ‘‘ Lord Sandys is at his house pretending 
to be ill.” ‘The scourge of the sleeping sickness, which so often 
frightened the King away from London and drove him restlessly 
from place to place, was not without some use to Court officials 
who disapproved of the Royal policy and yet wished to keep 
their heads and, if possible, even their places. We find, there- 
fore, various letters during the early part of the year 1534 and 
the first half of 1535 written by Lord Sandys from The Vyne, 
excusing his absence from Court. Thus, in June, 1535, he 
wrote to Thomas Cromwell : 


I and my poor house have been punished by the hand of 
God ; three of my tallest men have died, and most of my other 
servants have been sick: I am constrained to repose in a poor 
lodge in the Forest of Wulmer, and my wife in another, so 
that I cannot wait upon the King, to whom I beg you will 
excuse me. 
Four months after this we not only find him returned to The 
Vyne, but the number and health of his retainers permit him to 
entertain the King and Queen, who there spent several days in 
October. In the following year the Lord Chamberlain was 
back at his post and joining in the deliberations and measures 
for putting down the Northern insurrection known as the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Again we find him attending the Privy 
Council in August, 1540, a few months before his decease in 
the following December. H. Avray TIpPINnc. 


THE SPETCHLEY STRAIN of PRIMROSES 


COLOUR, SIZE 


HE popularity of the many exotic primulas—japonica, 

pulverulenta, Bulleyana, helodoxa and what not— must 

not blind us to the possibilities of our own primrose 

in the hands of capable hybridists. ‘This was brought 

home to many who saw the Spetchley strain as shown 
by Mrs. Berkeley at the Vincent Square Hall on March 22nd 
and April 6th. There were those who on the earlier occasion 
criticised the strain as sparse bloomers, but such criticism was 
impossible on April 6th. The plants had only begun their 
flowering season in March, but in April from her many rifts 
and plantations Mrs. Berkeley could select and bring up a quite 
representative regiment of plants all at their most effective 
stage and displaying perfect domes of colour, as shown in the 
accompanying illustrations from photographs taken a few days 
later at Spetchley. The strain, indeed, possesses in unusual 
degree the qualities of early blooming and late continuing 
combined with a floriferousness reaching at certain moments 
and in certain subjects real excess, the plant forming a congested 
area whose large and sturdy denizens 
jostle and squeeze each other in their 
battle for ‘‘ a place in the sun.” 

It is a score of years since Mrs. 
Berkeley turned her attention to the 
garden primrose and __ polyanthus. 
Already Miss Jekyll had done much at 
Munstead, and nothing can excel her 
selection of whites and yellows. Mrs. 
Berkeley, while by no means neglecting 
those colours, sought to develop in 
endless variety all the really acceptable 
and satisfying tones of which the race 
is capable. Orange and brick red, 
crimson and maroon, pink and mauve, 
purple and blue, as_ selfs and as 
mixtures, have had her attention, so 
that all men, be they after a full 
polychromatic effect or sternly insistent 
on some special hue, will find what 
they want and of the best if they 
saunter in spring amid the borders, 
reserve beds and woodlands of Spetchley. 
But selection and hybridization was not 
concentrated on colour alone. Very 
many and quite as important other 
qualities are needed in a prize race, 
whether it be of man or beast, bird or 
bloom. ‘There are substance and form, 


AND SHAPE ACHIEVED BY HYBRIDIZATION 


vigour and deportment to be considered and reached before 
the result can be declared satisfactory. In no detail has 
Mrs. Berkeley neglected the eugenics of the primrose. The 
plants are massive but not coarse. ‘The flowers are large, 
yet refined and shapely. The stems are long but stout, 
carrying aloft and erect their brilliant burden of flowers, some 
of which very nearly reach a diameter of 3ins., while 23ins. is 
usual enough. 

As a wild flower the primrose is the nation’s pride and joy. 
In competent hands it can, without loss of delicacy and charm, 
take on new qualities and an almost boundless colour range in 
the garden. And how easy to grow, how joyous as a harbinger 
of spring and yet a companion almost till summer-time! It 
has such a homely, native look, sympathetic to our inherited 
instincts and racial qualities. A sturdy, balanced, self-confident 


yet modest, home-loving yet colonising creature, readily adapting 
itself to new conditions and climes, generously responding to 
wholesome educative processes that give it fresh development 





SPETCHLEY PRIMROSES IN THEIR NATIVE SOIL. 
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and increased scope. We should all rejoice in the workaday 
primrose of copse and hedgerow, but we should also watch and 
minister to its garden ambitions of rising in life, of fulfilling the 
higher and more varied floral functions, of occupying the seats 
of the mighty in the halls of horticulture. It ‘“‘ responds readily 
to treatment,” as a doctor says of a well constitutioned patient, 





THE FLOWERS ARE LARGE YET REFINED AND SHAPELY. 


and we can all get a lot of fun by starting with seed of a good 
strain and then use our own knowledge and effort in further 
selection and propagation. We can each of us do much, although 
not everyone has the assiduous patience, the deft hand, the 
tasteful judgment that have enabled Mrs. Berkeley to make 
Spetchley the home of the blue-blooded aristocracy of the 
primrose empire. H. Avray TippPinc. 


THE YACHTING SEASON 


By Francis B. COOKE. 


N these days of high prices and heavy taxation, few can 
afford the luxury of building and maintaining a large racing 
yacht and, acting on the principle of half a loaf being better 
than no bread, the tendency of vachtsmen is to go in for 
smaller craft. With the cost of construction three times 

as great as it was in pre-war days, it would require a moderate 
fortune to build a first class cutter or large racing schooner, and 
so we find men who formerly raced large yachts now building 
little 6-metre boats. Fortunately there are sufficient old vessels 
already in existence to keep the sport alive and the outlook for 
the coming season is by no means unpromising. 

The brunt of the big yacht racing will be borne by the 
cutters Britannia, White Heather, Nyria, Terpsichore and Zinita, 
as fine a fleet as one could wish to see, and in the course of the 
season other notable vessels are expected to join them During 
the Clyde Fortnight, for instance, Harbinger, Vida, and possibly 
The Lady Anne, will hoist their racing colours, and when the 
touring fleet comes south, such vessels as Sumuvrun, Moonbeam 
and Valdora will probably take part in the racing. 

Interest in the big yacht racing will centre mainly upon the 
King’s cutter, Britannia, which has been considerably altered 
since last summer. When she makes her reappearance she will 
look more like the Britannia of the ’nineties than she has done 
for a good many years past. When the famous old yacht passed 
into the ownership of His Majesty he had her sail area reduced 
to render her more suitable for cruising purposes, and for the 
safety of the young Princes she was fitted with high bulwarks. 
These modifications not only detracted from her appearance, 
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but also robbed the yacht of much of her speed in anything bu 
strong winds, and it was only on rare occasions that she was able 
to reproduce her old form. Britannia has now been put bac 
into something like her original trim, and it is hoped that sh» 
will regain much of the speed that enabled her to administe- 
such a trouncing to the America Cup winner, Vigilant, in 189.. 
The cutter’s high bulwarks have given place to a rail but a fey 
inches high, and her sail area has been considerably enlargec. 
To enable her to set the extra canvas the mast has been lengthene:| 
by about oft., while a new hollow boom, some 3ft. longer tha: 
her old one, has been made for her. A spar of sufficient lengt] 
for a vessel of the size of Britannia is nowadays almost unpro- 
curable, and so the old mast has been lengthened by scarfin; 
a piece on to it. It will be remembered that a similar methoc 
was employed with disastrous results some years ago in length 
ening the mast of the 23-metre cutter Brynhild. When racing 
off Felixstowe the spar broke at the scarfe and the butt piercing 
the hull, the yacht foundered in a few minutes and became a 
total loss. It may be taken for granted, however, that those 
responsible for the alterations to the royal cutter will have borne 
Brynhild’s experience in mind and taken steps to ensure adequate 
strength. With anew suit of sails from the famous loft of Ratsey 
and Lapthorn, the royal yacht may be expected to give a good 
account of herself during the coming season. Londoners who 
wish to see the grand old Watson cutter racing will be able to do 
so by visiting Southend on July 15th, when it,is expected that 
His Majesty will take an active part in the sport. 

Sir Charles Allom’s Fife-designed White Heather, and Mrs. 
Workman’s Nicholson cutter Nyvia, enjoyed some very pretty 
racing together last year, when they proved to be splendidly 
matched. The two yachts, which formerly competed in the 
23-metre class, will be out again this summer in the best of trim. 
White Heather, it is understood, has had her sail area slightly 
increased and in light and moderate breezes is likely to take a 
deal of beating. In strong winds, however, Britannia, which 
was always a hard weather boat, should not have much trouble 
in leading the way home. Mr. R. H. Lee’s Terpsichore must 
still be regarded in the light of an unknown quantity, as constant 
trouble with her gear prevented her from showing her true form 
last year. In race after race she carried away gear and finally 
lost her mast on the Clyde. She has now been thoroughly 
overhauled and may be expected to give a better account of 
herself during the coming season. Terpsichore is the only yacht 
of important size that has been built since the war and it will be 
interesting to note what progress has been made in the science 
of yacht designing. Mr. Lionel de Rothschild’s Zinita is rather 
smaller than the others, but she is always beautifully handled 
and, given an adequate time allowance, should secure a fair share 
of the prizes. Sir Thomas Dunlop’s Harbinger may appear 
as a cutter this year. She is being thoroughly overhauled 
at Sandbank and has been fitted with wheel steering gear. 
As the racing in the principal classes must of necessity be of 
the handicap order for some years to come, the Council of tke 
Yacht Racing Association has been devoting a good deal cf 
attention to the subject of handicapping. That the old “rule 
of thumb” method of apportioning time allowance was not 
altogether satisfactory has long been felt and the Y.R.A. has 
been turning its energy in the direction of devising a system 
that would be almost automatic. After much discussion the 
Council has adopted the following scheme: Each yacht will be 
given a rating after due consideration of all the facts, such as 
scantlings, age, bulwarks, etc., and this rating she will retain 
throughout the season. If, however, results prove that the rating 
alloted is unfair, it may be amended by a Committee specially 
appointed for dealing with such matters With a view to an 
equal distribution of the prizes a yacht that wins a race will have 
her rating increased by one per cent. No alteration will be made 
for a second prize, but a reduction of one half per cent. will be 
made for a third prize. A yacht that fails to win a prize in a 
race will have her rating reduced by one per cent. in the next 
race. The idea is to allot a yacht a rating on similar lines to a 
golf handicap, so that her correct allowance may be read off the 
time scale according to the length of the course. The new system 
is not regarded in an altogether favourable light by some of the 
owners, as it will entail official measurement of their yachts, thus 
adding to the already unduly heavy cost of racing, but its merits 
can only be judged by experience. Should the system fail to 
yield the results anticipated by the Y.R.A., the old method of 
handicapping can at any time be reverted to if those principally 
concerned desire it. 

Some of the best racing of the year will be witnessed in 
the new 6-metre class under the Internarional Rules. A dozen 
boats for this class are already in course of construction, while 
several “‘sixes’’ built under the old rule are being altered. 
Yachtsmen have had a special incentive to build to the class 
in a challenge received from America for an international contest 
between teams each consisting of four yachts. Six races will 
be sailed for the British-America Cup, the first on July 29th 
and the others during the early part of August, an-extra match 
being sailed if necessary to decide the destination of the trophy. 
The contest will take place in the Solent, the races being divided 
between the Royal Yacht Squadron, Royal Victoria Yacht 
Club, Royal Thames Yacht Club and Royal London Yacht 
Club. Eliminating trials for the selection of the British repre- 
sentatives will commence in the Solent on July 18th and 
continue until July 23rd. 
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CHINESE ART IN ENGLAND 


VIII.—K’ANG HSI BLUE AND WHITE 


PORCELAIN 


By R. L. Hosson. 


HE variety of the K’ang Hsi porcelains is so great 
that it would be impossible to deal with them as a whole. 
They must be treated in large groups, which may 
conveniently be classified as blue and white, porcelains 
decorated with enamel colours, and monochromes, 
each of the three admitting of certain sub-divisions. The blue 
and white group is by far the largest. Pere d’Entrecolles was 
actually of the opinion that the Europeans of his time were 
scarcely familiar with any other; but this, as we have good 
reason to know, was overstating the case. Still, the blue and 
white has undoubtedly first claims to our consideration. A good 
deal has been said on the blue and white of the Ming period 
ond the conclusion was formed that its keynote is individuality. 





1.—‘‘ HAWTHORN ”’ JAR. 


HEIGHT IIINS. 


of the blue, to which other considerations were subordinated. 
In this respect it must be admitted that its claims to greatness 
are fully justified ; for the blue masses, no longer laid on in a 
flat wash, but in graded depths of palpitating colour, never fail 
to delight the eye. 

No golden rule can be laid down to guide the collector 
to an infallible choice of the best quality of blue. Whether 
dark or pale, it should be clear and vivid and free from tinges 
of red or grey. But the many nuances of the colour are too subtle 
to be expressed in words and connoisseurship can only be acquired 
by careful training of the eye. Some collectors adopt the simple 
expedient of carrying a small specimen of approved quality 
in their pocket to serve as a touchstone for their prospective 





2.—‘‘ TIGER LILY” JAR. HEIGHT 741NS. 


/ 


British Museum Collection. 


The keynote of the K’ang Hsi blue and white is technical 
perfection. In its best examples the body is a pure white and 
carefully refined material and the glaze clear and limpid as 
spring water. The blue is pure and vivid sapphire, obtained 
by patiently refining the native cobalt mineral, roasting it again 
and again until the essence only remained. A high proportion 
of this essence would be used on the choicest wares, and for 
the lower grades it would be blended with varying but larger 
amounts of the unrefined cobalt. The decoration of the ware, 
as a rule was the work of many hands, the various parts of the 
design being traced by different painters. One would specialise 
in figures, another in flowers, another in birds and so on; and 
the design traced in outline by several hands would be filled 
in by others. These combined operations, while ensuring 
skilful workmanship in detail, resulted in a certain mechancial 
elaboration which compares unfavourably with the more 
spontaneous Ming painting; and the claims of the K’ang 
Hsi blue and white tended more and more to rest on the quality 


purchases. Others, more self reliant, prefer to trust to a well 
matured judgment. Among the export wares of the K’ang Hsi 
period all qualities of blue will be found, for in the case of the 
blue and white the Chinese seem to have found it worth their 
while sometimes to supply superior goods to the foreigner. 
This is made clear by the occasional appearance of exquisite 
blue on pieces of obviously European form. The Imperial 
date mark of the reign rarely appears on the trade wares, but 
many of the choicer pieces are marked with a leaf, a flower, a 
symbol or a single character such as yii (jade). 

It is a matter of regret that so few diaries and account 
books of our old families have been preserved. What a flood 
of light they would let in upon the world of art to-day, and how 
eagerly they would be studied by the modern collector! ‘The 
diary of John Hervey, first Earl of Bristol, which is still avail- 
able, is one of the happy exceptions, and its entries, brief and 
unsatisfying as they are, make us thirst for more Doubtless 
Lord Bristol’s expenditure was typical of that of a hundred other 
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3.-—GROUP OF K’ANG HSI BLUE AND WHITE. 
Height of centrepiece, 11ins. British Museum Collection. 
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4.—GROUP OF EXPORT BLUE AND WHITE. 
Diameter of plate, gin. British Museum Collection. 


5-—GROUP OF K’ANG HSI BLUE AND WHITE. 
Height of centrepiece, rojins. British Museum Collection. 
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men of fashion, and when we find him making nine separate 
purchases of china in one month of 1690, mostly, be it noted, 
“for dear wife,” we may assume that there was a pretty brisk 
trade in being. ‘‘ Paid for China cupps, etc., for dear wife, 

4 10s.”: “ Paid to Medina ye Jew for a parcell of old China 
for my dear wife, £21,” are characteristic entries. Sometimes he 
goes so far as to specify the articles such as teapots, china basins, 
punchbowls, large jars, china beakers, old china bottles, dishes, 
rice pots,etc. Another parcel of china obtained from ‘‘ Collemar, 
ye Dutchman,” reminds us that the Dutch were still our com- 
petitors in the trade. A curious sidelight is thrown on the nature 
of the Dutch importations by a small collection formed in 1853 
by Henry Adams, a diver in Table Bay, who brought them up 
from the wrecks of old East Indiamen. One of these wrecks 
was the Haarlem which went down in 1648, but there were 
many others besides. Fig. 4 illustrates a small group of 
typical pieces of blue and white obtained in this manner, and it 
will be seen to include some familiar decorations. One, a plate 
of crisp, thin porcelain with moulded foliations on the sides, 
bears the subject known as the “ Love Chase,” in which a Chinese 
you'h and maid are engaged in a hare hunt on horseback ; 
ano‘her has a similar but more martial subject; another is 
decorated with single figures of tall ladies standing by a palm, 
wel. known to us under the irreverent title of “‘ long Elizas.”’ 
Th: bottle on the right has a curious mark resembling a capital G, 
which is also found on enamelled porcelain of good quality, 
tho igh evidently made for export. 

But the motives of the K’ang Hsi blue and white decoration 
are legion. There are landscapes with and without figure 
subiects, court scenes, stories from romance and_ history, 
animals, birds, fish, flowering plants in various combinations, 
groips of vases and symbols and a hundred other stock patterns. 
On: well defined class, usually honoured by the finest blue, 
consists of arabesques and formal designs borrowed from old 
bro izes and often expressed in white enclosed by blue instead 
of ‘he ordinary blue on white. A few of these are seen in 
Fig 3. One kind, resembling the jar in the centre, is dis- 
tinguished by the prevalence of a rose among the arabesques 
and by small blank spaces which look like labels and have 
earned for the pattern the name of “ rose and ticket.” The great 
“Grenadier vases” in the Dresden collection—tall ovoid jars 
with a lion in relief on the cover, standing 44ins. high—are 
covered with panels representing in one case the Twenty-four 
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Paragons of Filial Piety. The story goes that a set of five of 
these splendid jars was obtained by Augustus the Strong from 
the King of Prussia in exchange for a regiment of soldiers. 
Another design usually associated with the finer qualities of 
blue is the “ tiger lily” (Fig. 2); and the famous “ hawthorn 
pattern ” (Fig. 1), really prunus sprays fallen on cracked ice, 
is too well known to need description. 

Besides the larger and more ornamental objects a great 
quantity of table ware was now imported, and much of this was 
decorated with rather confused and hybrid ornament, showing 
in many cases a disregard for the pure Chinese conventions. 
Tea had now become an institution, though its price, averaging 
about 16s. per pound at the end of the century, still confined 
it to the tables of the rich. ‘Tea, which has been used in China 
for upwards of two thousand years, was first introduced to Europe 
by the Dutch in the middle of the seventeenth century. Samuel 
Pepys thought it worthy of record how in the year 1660 ‘ | 
did send for a cup of tea, a China drink which I never had drunk 
before.” Coffee, known in Arabia in the ninth century, was drunk 
in England a little earlier than tea, but the first coffee-house 
in London only dates from 1652. Both these beverages required 
their special utensils and China was called upon to provide them. 

Chinese porcelain, particularly the blue and white, has 
passed under a variety of names in our old records. At one 
period it was generally known as Indian china, partly because 
much of the imported ware was shipped from trading stations 
in India and partly from a certain vagueness of definition, the 
term Indian being applied to anything which came from the 
Far East. Similarly we find the expression Gombroon ware 
used for Chinese porcelain, deriving from the entrepét of that 
name in the Persian Gulf where our East India Company had 
its earliest trading station. 

Batavian ware, so called after the Dutch settlement at 
Batavia, is a more specialised term and is now used to describe 
a particular type of porcelain with a coffee-brown glaze. But 
the most persistent of these misnomers is Old Nanking, which is 
still current for the blue and white. Nanking, a great port on 
the Yangtse and formerly the capital of China, is in communica- 
tion by water as well as by road with the factories at Ching-té 
Chén, and as the porcelain was doubtless transhipped on to 
larger vessels at the port of Nanking it was not unnatural that the 
name should attach itself to the wares, although none of them 
was actually made at Nanking itself. 





LAWN TENNIS AT 


HEARD from one of the leading games organisers at 
Rugby that lawn tennis was coming into the school this 
summer as a recognised game. My thoughts at once 
leapt to the late Dr. Arnold, whose devotion to muscular 
Christianity was not the least of his many attributes as 
a great headmaster. 1 imagined, too, that the late Tom Hughes 
(the never forgotten author of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s Schooldays,’’ and 
himself an old Blue at Oxford) would have turned in his grave 
could he have heard our conversation. Charterhouse, too, I 
believe, is also falling into the snare of taking up lawn tennis. 
I heard from a famous master there that the boys to-day hardly 
ever talked about the present day cricket and its leading lights, 
while in his day nearly all the boys knew the scores and pecu- 
liarities of all the prominent county players. True, the game is 
over-professionalised and there are too many county matches, 
but the spirit of enthusiasm among the young Public School 
boys is scarcely as pronounced to-day as formerly for the more 
manly forms of sport. Motor cycles, golf, cinemas, hot baths are 
too prominent, and 1 am not sure but that some of their masters 
have got something to answer for in the existing state of 
affairs. 
I am constantly being asked whether lawn tennis should be 
a recognised game in our leading Public Schools. Personally 
I always give a very decided answer in the negative. The 
game as a game is a fine form of exercise for both busy and idle 
men and is probably the best form of hard exercise for ladies, as 
well as the least harmful. But for Public School boys, whose 
great traditions as games players are so well known all over the 
world, lawn tennis does not quite possess the necessary qualities 
so desirable in team work. Again, the element of risk and 
danger, which justified the great Duke of Wellington’s remark 
about the playing fields of Eton over a hundred years ago, is 
practically eliminated by the use of a comparatively soft ball. 
lf that remark were true of those days, how much more so was it 
during the recent great war, where the Public School spirit 
Permeated right down to the humblest private and produced 
that magnificent spirit of cheerfulness that was responsible for 
the ultimate victory attained. Now the powers that be and 
the devotees of the game seem to imagine that by introducing 
the game to our Public Schools, England will in a short time 
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produce a World’s Champion at Wimbledon. It is on this point 
that I would try to disillusion them. For nearly the whole 
of the war and some considerable period afterwards I was 
stationed in the East, including Africa, Burma and India, and 
in these countries lawn tennis is played for eleven out of the 
twelve months of the year, in the open air, under glorious condi- 
tions, on true hard and fast courts made chiefly of rubble, cement, 
gravel and muttee, with comparatively few grass courts. Now, 
with the vagaries of our climate in this country, it is quite out of 
the question to hope to be able to play lawn tennis in the open 
for more than six months in the year. That would necessitate 
the building of covered courts all over the country to give us 
the same opportunity of competing with most of our foreign 
opponents, who are so much more favoured by their own con- 


ditions as to climate. The building of covered courts, of 
whatever the surface might be, would entail enormous 
expense. It is the roof and the lighting of the court that are 


by far the most expensive items involved in the building of 
covered courts. 

One is confronted too with the question: Why should not 
boys play lawn tennis who do not shine at or care for other games ? 
True, by all means let them play, but not in term time. The 
great majority of manly boys at our Public Schools have a very 
full day indeed, interspersed with work and the present recognised 
games, to say nothing of the high standard of efficiency of most 
their cadet corps and physical training; these latter two 
important features are among the happiest results arising from 
the war. As a matter of fact, in actual practice the best 
batsman or racket player would invariably be the best lawn 
tennis player, which argues against the contention that lawn 
tennis would be represented by boys who did not excel in 
other games. 

It is more than probable that most of our great schools have 
neither the means nor the space to allow lawn tennis as a recognised 
game. Lawn tennis and golf are essentially individualistic 
games, and, as such, do not inculcate the spirit of unselfishness 
which is such an important part of the education derived from 
the more manly games. Schools that depart from the traditional 
hard ball games surely incur the risk of being charged with 
sapping the virility of the nation. G. J. V. WEIGALL. 
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NAPOLEON 


HE portrait which we show here is described by Mr. 

Arthur Bolton, Curator of the Sir John Soane Museum, 

as ‘‘an exceedingly early and interesting portrait, 

probably the earliest in existence.” It speaks for 

itself and is not by any means as widely known as it 
should be. It shows Napoleon in his twenty-eighth year; that 
is to say in the maturity of his youth when he had lost nothing 
of that beauty to which testimony is so freely borne by his 
contemporaries, and those marks of promise and power as well 
as the sensitiveness and refinement which were not so clearly 
visible when he grew old and stout. Fortunately the painter, 
Francisco Gema, wrote an account of the circumstances in 
which the picture was painted. The letter is in Mr, Arthur 
Bolton’s possession, and though it is rather long many of our 
readers will be pleased to have a translation of it. 

Verona, March 17th, 1797. 

Most esteemed Sig. Borghini, 

Here is the portrait of the illustrious Bonaparte, which, I hope, will 
prove as agreeable to the lady as to you, my dear friend, who have procured 
me the honour of such a pleasing commission. All those who have seen it 
flatter me so much as to tell me that it is a very good likeness ; you gentlemen 
of Milan will ascertain if this be true, and give me your judgement. If the 
shortness of the time had . 
not prevented me, I should 
have attempted something 
more worthy of the sub- 
ject, and of the person tor 
whom it is destined As 
to the dress, I have done 
nothing more than shown 
the form of the bust: a 
frock with a collar lined 
with white, and an epats 
lette on the left shoulder, 
is the uniform he usually 
wears, and is (as I have 
been told) his field dress : 
perhaps at Milan you have 
seen him in a general's 
uniform, 

It was on the 14th, at 
nooa, that he arrived in 
this town, attended by an 
escort of more than 200 
horse. A report was spread 
that he was going to set 
out immediately for Bas- 
sano: I resolved therefore, 
to write to him, entreat- 
ing lim to grant me the 
favour of a few moments’ 
conversation ; and I sent 
him the letter of Madame 
la Générale, informing him 
I should not. stir from 
home until I received his 
orders. Soon after, he sent 
one of his aides-de-camp, 
accompanied by a noble- 
man of this town, with 
an invitation from the 
General, who did me the 
honour to ask me to dine 
with him The officer 
advised me to take my 
pencil, in order to sketch 
the General's likeness as 
well as I could, because he 
could not give me more 
than half an hour before 
and = after — dinner. I 
answered, I could do it as well on canvass as on paper, if he would allow 
me two sLort sitiings, one before and the other after dinner. 

Having sent the canvass and my box of colours, I went with these gentie- 
men to General Bonaparte, who received me with great politeness and 
kindness, and told me he was very sorry that his immediate departure would 
not allow him to co justice to my abilities, nor to the person who asked for his 
picture ; but as it was to comply with the commands of a lady for wl.om he 
liad a very great esteem, he would force time, and make impossibility possible ; 
and asking me to make use of the few moments that remained before dinner, 
I quickly began with my colours the portrait which you see. At a quarter 
past two o'clock I }.ad laid in the head and figure; and at three o'clock the 
Cinner being finished, I again began to paint with good spirits, because I saw 
that they were much pleased with what I had already Cone. As I had used a 
great deal of drying oil, I found that the colour of the head began to sink, so 
that I could paint over it without inconvenience. In little more than an hour 
I was able to fix the physiognomy, and give it that thoughtful expression 
which you know is so striking in his countenance. Finally, when the hour 
of departure came, I was so bold as to ask permission to follow him to Vicenza 
or to Bassano, in order to improve the head, and give it a finished appearance. 
His answer was “ that nothing was more easy, as he sl.ould stop some time 
at one or the other of those places: and that I might go with him in his 
chaise, and consider myself in peviect security both in going and returning.” 





A LITTLE KNOWN PICTURE OF NAPOLEON BY FRANCISCO GOMA. 


We departed ; but on our arrival at San Bonifizio, between the Lower ( iaro 
and Montebello, cries of halt! halt! would have made my heart be! with 
fear, had I rot been in such good company. Two couriers, two office ith 
fifteen dragoons, came to us; they had been sent by General Masser vko 


was at Bassano), with importart despatches for General Bonapart: We 
alighted, and in a few minutes after, the General sent me word that | \ ight 


go to bed and sleep until broad daylight ; but knowing I kad a great (al to 
co before setting out, and that after breakfast he would give me the last s ‘ting 
I got up at sunrise, after having passed a sleepless night, from the ni se of 


the Lorses, which were continually coming and going. Having pre ared 
everything as well as I could, I went into the room, and found many o. cers 
breakfasting, according to the customs of tke country; shortly after, did 
the same, and found the General very merry and affable. 

I was going to begin my work, when there arrived an officer an. ten 
dragoons ; once more the General began to write and to despatch officer: and 


couriers. Finally, I did my best, and as much as circumstances would allo. of. 

When I took leave, the General ordered a chaise, to conduct me to Verona, 
with an escort of four men on horseback. In skort, this is an account 0; my 
campaign with the French, who, although they had no more than 220 «nen, 
made every one tremble who looked at them. But it is time to finish my 


narration, and to beg you, my dear friend, to pardon that I have not ‘one 
better. I thought it necessary to give you an account of all this, that you 
might excuse me to tke 
lady, and to those who 
expected more ind 
better from a _ Venetian 
painter. 


It used to be thouglt 
by a previous genera- 
tion that Napoleon was 
like a firebrand which, 
damped by an adverse 
shower, went out and 
became only a burnt 
stick. The commemo- 
ration of his centenary 
in France and in this 
country shows. that 
such an idea is pre- 
posterous. Napoleon’s 
name was never more 
widely and more justly 
celebrated than it is 
to-day. Hehas taken 
his place among the 
great soldiers of his 
time, and it is singular 
toreflect that, although 
there has never been 
an age which did not 
produce an abundarce 
of fighting men, the 
names of. supreme 
soldiers are as few as 
the names of supreme 
poets. But Napoleon’s 
name is linked to those 
of the great conquerors 
—Alexander the Great, 
Darius, Julius Cwsar 
and the rest, who 
scarcely need any 
memorial because tlicir 
names still are 
treasured in the mi: ds 
of humanity. Fi.m 
being a great gene al 
in France Napol on 
advanced to a s. it 
among the immot!t. 5. 
His is a name that loses nothing of its familiarity. Pay 
this was due to his meteoric brilliance and partly to the t 
that he possessed an intellect which would probably h © 
placed him at the top of any other profession he ha 4 
mind to take in hand. But from this point of view Napo! © 
received a tribute which could not be bettered. Marshal F 
whom in this particular instance one feels inclined to call Profe 
Foch because it is expressed in his best lecturing style, pronour ‘5 
him to have been ‘‘ beyond compare the military genius 
modern times.’’ He recalls that in the dark hours of the wa: t 
was often asked what Napoleon would have done if he had b: 1 
able to come back from that dark bourne from which no trave' °T 
returns, Foch is sure that his intellect would have adapted its lf 
to the conditions in which he had to work. He would have 
‘“You have millions of men; I never had them. You 
railways, telegraphs, wireless, aircraft, long-range autill'y, 
poison gases; I had none of them. And you do not turn th m 
to account.’”’ Professor Foch has faith enough in his hero ‘0 
say that he would have changed everything from top to botton 
reorganised things in accordance with the new material, found 
employment for everything in some new way and crushed the 
bewildered enemy. 


h 
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CORN OR PIGS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—I am pleased to find your correspondent, 
Mr. Sugden, agreeing in toto with me on the 
question of ‘‘ Corn or Pigs,” as so many letters 
have reached me, both privately as well as 
through your post, asking me of the advantages 
that are gained by my method of pig-keeping. 
It would surprise a large number of readers if 
they could see the free ploughing and free 
manuring done by my pigs in useless wood- 
lands and to see the crop of food grown in these 
woodlands, as the result of Mr. Pig. I 
myself have been surprised at the success 
achieved by this cheap method. One pen of 
about a quarter of an acre was fed off by pigs 

last autumn; during the winter months the 
pigs rooted up the whole compound searching 
for vitamines. In February some rough corn, 
oats, Wheat and barley were then thrown over 
the whole pen after the pigs had been removed ; 

to-day there is a wonderful crop at least 1oins. 
~h, which will keep five or six sows in food 
for at least a month. The cost has been nil 
tu me, and what is more, land which was 
ev tirely waste is now becoming fertile. I am 
scrry to find Mr. Sugden advocates running 
ps with chicken. I do not advise this as, by 
e perience, we have found that a large number 
o chickens have Aviam-tubercle, and_ that 
the pig is one of the few animals which is 
susceptible to this special type of tubercle. 

I: would be well for all landowners and farmers 
to consider this cheap form of ploughing 
d ne by the pigs’ nose in useless woodlands, 
ard I shall be only too pleased to show my 
nethods to any reader of Country LIFE who 
wishes to visit my farm to see this interesting 
e.periment. Apart from the healthiness of the 
pz it will grow twice as rapidly on the 
n thods that I use at my farm, as does the 
o dinary pig, owing to the amount of vitamines 
tuat the pig has in his food as reared by me. 
] 


we wish to prevent these ninety million pounds 
sterling a year going to the foreigner for pig 
p:oducts, I feel sure that these are the only 
lines on which it is possible to compete. The 
matter is really urgent and national, and it 
behoves anyone with waste lands to consider 
converting it into useful and profitable farming 
land—M. J. Rowianps, M.D. 


REARING CHICKENS WITH ANTHRACITE 
STOVES 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—A very large number of people are now 
rearing chickens with anthracite stoves, and 
therefore the following observations may be 
of interest. Last week I put out my anthracite 
stoves because I believe they are not safe 
at this time of the year. In self regulating 
stoves the temperature is continually rising 
and falling, and at times under the hovers 
rises above 120° Fahr. and then falls to go® Fahr. 
or less. In testing the temperature at the outer 
tim of hovers I have this season broken several 
thermometers, the heat having risen in my 
absence to more than the thermometer would 
register. Each time the ashes are shaken out 
the temperature rises until checked by the 
regulator, When the newly hatched chicks 
are put to these brooders they are naturally 
somewhat sleepy, and in consequence I believe 
they do not move away from the stoves suffi- 
ciently quickly and in some cases become over- 
heated. On some days at this time of the 
year, Owing to the increased sun heat, the air 
is more stagnant than in January, February 
and March; the hot air therefore leaves the 
stoves more slowly, and it is not so easy for 
the little chicks to select a correct temperature. 
Anthracite stoves without a regulator, in my 
experience, keep a more even temperature than 
automatically governed stoves; and as long 
as there is no danger of the temperature under 
the hovers falling below 90° Fahr. within ten 
hours of their being attended to, then the non- 
regulating stove is to my mind better than 
the regulating. Next January, February and 
March I will again work my stoves, but for 
this time of the year and onwards I believe 
oil-heated hovers are safest. I have experi- 
mented with four systems of stoves: one 
where the regulator allows the air to pass 
into the bottom of the stove, another regulated 
stove which allows the air to pass over the 
coals and up the chimney, and thus acts as 
a damper ; ; a non-regulating stove which allows 
the air to pass to the bottom of stove, and 
another the air over the top of the coals. Many 
people have met with great success in using 


these stoves, but on the other hand many have 
been ruined by them, and investigation is 
required to ascertain which system of stove is 
the best. Such an investigation requires 
someone to concentrate his attention on the 
work, but unfortunately practical people with 
poultry farms have not the time to do this.— 
F. G. PAYNTER. 


A SQUIRREL KILLING 
THRUSHES. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—The following fact in natural history 
may interest your readers. My gardener, 
hearing a great commotion among the thrushes 
and blackbirds and thinking it might be caused 
by a stoat, fetched his gun and proceeded 
to the scene of action. To his surprise he saw 
a squirrel on the ground in the act of killing a 
half-fledged thrush, biting its back and tearing 
it with its claws, disregarding the frequent 
attacks of the birds. Having killed the thrush 
he dropped it and proceeded to climb the tree 
where the thrush’s nest was situated. He 
then dragged another young thrush out and, 
sitting on the edge of the nest holding the bird 
in his front paws, began biting its back. At 
this juncture the gardener intervened and shot 
the squirrel. It proved to be an old and mangey 
one with an unpleasant odour. I should be 
glad to know if any of your readers have 
witnessed a similar occurrence.—SIDNEY 
Lioyp. 
[It is not very unusual for a squirrel to 
kdl and eat small birds.—Eb.] 
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A PERSEVERING BLACKBIRD. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—The following, which occurred last week, 
may interest you. We have a number of pig 
sheds built of the sections of Nissen huts, 
standing in quarter acre pens, for breeding 
sows. One had just been put up and 6ins. 
of straw put on the floor and a sow turned in 
to farrow. For the first week or so the sow 
did not go into the hut, but lived entirely 
outside. A blackbird built its nest in the 
straw on the floor of the hut. The first egg 
was removed, and the next day when she laid 
again the nest and the egg were removed. 
The next day the blackbird laid in the hole 
where the nest had been, and I saw her sitting 
there myself. This egg was removed and she 
laid again the next day. The end, alas! was 
inevitable. The sow took to the hut and the 
blackbird vacated it !—C. F. CHANCE. 








A BUTTERFLY QUESTION. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I saw a fine forest Steropes paniscus 
here on Ballard Down this morning, and should 
like to know if it has been previously recorded 
from this district. The season is, of course, 
a very forward one. I saw P. Argiolus in 
my garden four weeks since. L. megaera 
almost swarms already, P. Alaris and C. 
Pamphilus for} two or three days past ; and 
one might almost expect the Lulworth Skipper ! 
I met a man with a net here last August. who 
told me he had just ‘ bagged ”’ forty “that 
one morning just by the roadside, west end 
of Ballard Down. I could do no more than 
ask him to spare a few for the next ‘ gun” 
and pass on. When I was home on leave 
for a short time in 1917 I chronicled having 
seen here a fine specimen of P. acis. My 
letter appeared in an October issue of COUNTRY 
LiFe after I had gone back East, and it had a 
footnote to the effect that the entomological 
editor rather doubted the “ find ”’ and thought 
I must have been mistaken. I meant to have 
replied at the time. I do not think I was. I 
collected before I went East in the ’eighties, 
and out there I got together a collection of 
over seven hundred different specimens of 
Rhopalocera, the best of which, alas! are now 
at Tring, and I rather pride myself on flight 
identification. I got almost ‘“‘ nose on” to 
that P. acis, too, Iremember. 1917 wasa good 
butterfly year—as good as 1920 was_par- 
ticularly bad—and was it not distinguished by 
the number of Continental visitors, and may 
not my P. acis have been one ?—ArTHUR C. 
ADAMS. 

[This letter shows the difficulty of identi- 
fying insects. It is extremely probable that 
our correspondent was mistaken in the identifi- 
cation of both the Checkered Skipper (Hesperia 
paniscus—Carterocephalus palamon) and the 
Mazarine Blue (Lycena acis). The former 
is now confined to the East Midlands, and 


does not appear on the wing until the last 
week of May. The latter (L. acis) could not 
be identified for certain if only seen on the 
wing. The butterfly noticed was undoubtedly 
some other species, most likely a dull blue 
female of the common blue (L. icarus).  Acis 
is now considered to be extinct in this country, 
and it is not a migratory species.—ED.] 


KINGFISHERS’ NESTS. 

To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I believed that kingfishers always built 
in the banks of ponds or streams, and it may 
interest your readers to hear that I have this 
year found a nest in the perpendicular face 
of a disused gravel pit, where the bird must 
have laboured extremely hard to excavate a 
large enough hole, and there is quite a big pile 
of scraped-out gravel and sand lying on the 
level ground below the hole. ‘There is no 
water containing fish, nor indeed any moisture 
at all, nearer than some three to four hundred 
vards away in the old fish-stews of this garden, 
where the kingfisher is frequently to be seen, 
a flash of vivid turquoise blue, as he passes 
by on his food quest. I should like to know 
if this strangely unprepossessing type ot 
nesting ground is often used by these delightful 
birds.—E. ByNG or Vimy, Thorpe Hall, Essex. 
LEUCOJUM ESTIVUM. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—I read your correspondent’s letter with 
interest. It thrives with me in the suburbs 
of London; it thrives with me in Wales— 
only two feet high, not one. Your correspondent 
will find that it produces a number of little 
black seeds. To the best of my observation 
all bulbs—daffodils, leucoja, etc.—are produc- 
ing seed this year in exceptional abundance. I 
suggest to your readers that they gather this 
seed as they can, throw it about in any likely 
place: chance it, but do something to restore 
the beauty of the countryside.—D. WINTRING- 
HAM STABLE. 


THE FOOD OF THE 
GULL. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—Having handled nearly ten thousand 
young black-headed gulls, nearly all of which 
ejected their crop contents, I can corroborate 
allthat Dr. W. E. Collinge says about their being 
harmless to the young of game fish, as the greater 
number of these gulls were handled at a gullery 
bounded on one side by the open sea but on 
the other by three rivers famous for salmonida. 
Out of all these thousands only one ejected 
the young of a game fish, viz., a 6in. smolt on 
June 21st, 1913. The food consisted almost 
entirely of sand-eels and earthworms, and 
during one year almost completely of the 
caterpillars of the Cinnabar moth. Messrs. 
Thorpe and Hope’s experiments for the 
Cumberland and Westmorland County Councils 
some years ago also proved the species to be 
much more beneficial than harmful. Facts, 
sir, are facts, and these experiments, based on 
thousands of birds, surely bear more weight 
than the few isolated ones quoted by your 
correspondents ? Let me quote a_ north 
country case which further exonerates this 
bird, when temptation was deliberately forced 
upon it. When the late Dr. William Murray, 
M.D., F.R.C.P., purchased Moorthwaite 
Lough, near Wigton, and stocked it with trout, 
local anglers scoffed at the idea, and said that 
the large colony of black-headed gulls which 
nested there would very soon decimate his 
stock by eating them. Dr. Murray had, 
moreover, during his residence at Swinburne 
Castle, Northumberland, where he had the 
fishing on the Newcastle Corporation Reservoirs 
at Hallington and Coltcrag, thought the black- 
headed gulls harmful, and tried to banish 
them, but immediately found that all the 
neighbouring farmers were up in arms against 
such a proceeding, saying that they never 
touched a fish but did enormous good by 
feeding on grubs and wireworm turned up 
by their ploughs. These statements Dr. 
Murray found to be true, and was convinced 
that this species does not take fish in fresh 
water, but when breeding inland lives entirely 
on grubs, wireworm and fly, particularly 
moths. The experiments at Moorthwaite 
Lough bore out the doctor’s final conclusions, 
for the trout multiplied and flourished in spite 
of the fact that the gulls also increased in 
numbers every year.—H. W. RoBINSON. 
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DR. WARD’S’ INVESTIGATIONS. 
To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—During 1913 I carried out several experiments on the rate 
at which fish were digested by gulls. An examination of the stomach 
contents of the black-headed gull may be of interest in connection 
with the correspondence in your columns on the feeding habits of 
this bird. For many years the refuse collected from a suburb of 
Ipswich was dumped on a farm adjacent to my house. During 
the winter months a flock of over two hundred black-headed gulls 
and a few common gulls stayed on the farm, and whenever the 
sanitary carts arrived these birds swooped down on the refuse and 
picked it over, after which they rested or scattered on the fields until 
the carts reappeared. On December 13th, 1913, I commenced to feed 
them each morning with two or three pounds of sprats. The fish 
were thrown down in a field adjacent to the refuse dump, and about 


sixty feet from a cowshed. 
meal, and a few seconds after 
was left. After feeding 


the 
the 


one birds 


STOMACH CONTENTS OF BLACK-HEADED 


week, I prepared a test meal of two hundred 
sprats. A small hole was made in each fish, and 
a few grains of methylene blue inserted—no 
sprats of less than five inches in length were 
used. At 8.10 a.m. on December 22nd these 
prepared sprats were thrown down and taken 
as usual. At 11.5 a.m. more sprats were thrown 
out, and as the gulls flocked round seven were 
shot by gunners concealed in the cowshed, and 
secured before they could disgorge. Six out of 
the seven had taken prepared fish, as proved by 
the fact that the contents of the birds were 
stained an intense blue. I have illustrated the 
stomach contents of two of these birds. In the 
first illustration the first five rows represent fifty- 
three water snails, the sixth and seventh rows, 
a piece of coal and twenty-two stones, the 


eighth, ninth and half the tenth 
row, greasy material, debris and 
blades of vegetation. The last 
eight objects in the tenth row 
represent all that remained 
of a five-inch sprat taken only 
three hours’ previously. The 
globular object, four from the 


end, is the hardened bone round 
the air vesicle on either side of the 
head in a member of the herring 
family—in this case a sprat. In 
the illustration I show a 
sprat, which was taken at the same 
time, as proved by the fact that this 
fish contained methylene blue. This 
sprat was soft and pulpy, but had not 
passed into the gizzard of the bird 
to be triturated. In the first case 
the fish had entered an empty 
stomach and, in consequence of the 
rapid rate at which fish are digested 
by sea birds, at the end of three 
hours almost all signs of it had 
disappeared. Inthe second instance 
the gizzard contained land food and, 
in consequence of the much slower 
rate of digestion of land food, the 
sprat after three hours was still in 
the gullet. I don’t expect to con- 
vince Dr. Collinge, but this experi 
ment may interest some of your 
readers. In your issue of April 30th, 
Dr. Collinge implies that all fish 
taken by the black-headed gull is 
from refuse. Next week he 
maintains that this bird seldom 


second 


In a day or two the gulls looked for this 
sprats were 
in this 


out not 
for a 


thrown 
manner 


GULL. 

See Dr. Ward’s letter for particulars. 
catches fish alive. I am glad to see him 
shifting his ground. Possibly in time he 
will be willing to acknowledge that this 
bird very frequently catches fish alive. The 
black-headed gull is unquestionably the angler’s 
enemy and the good he is supposed to do 
on the land could be done equally well by 
other birds that have not the disadvantage of 
being fish poachers.—FraANcIS WARD. 


A FAMOUS HOLLY HEDGE. 
To THE Epiror. 
Sir,—In Country Lire, dated April 16th, you 
give an article on “‘ Planting a Holly Hedge,”’ in 
which is said, “‘ There are excellent examples 


THE EAST END OF THE HOLLY 





STOMACH CONTENTS 


OF BLACK-HEADED GULL. 


in the Home Counties of holly hedges making 
a perfect wall at least 12ft. high”! In the 
gardens of my old home, Keele Hall, in North 
Staffordshire, there is a holly hedge 35ft. high, 
28ft. through and 6o0oft. long. Photographs of 
this hedge came out in Country LIFE in the 
issue of February 29th, 1908, a copy of which I 
have. 

I believe this hedge is mentioned in 
books on forestry as the finest holly hedge 
known. Perhaps you would be kind enough to 
reprint one of your photographs, such as that 
of the ‘‘ East end of holly hedge.’’ Keele Hall 
belongs to my brother, Colonel Ralph Sneyd.— 
ELEANOR HuGuHes-D’AETH. 

[We are glad to reproduce the photograph 
mentioned by our correspondent.—ED.] 








HEDGE AT KEELE HALL. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
REIGATE PRIORY & GODMERSHAM PARK SOLD 


WO very notable and historic houses 
with great architectural claims have 
found buyers in the last few days, 
Reigate’ Priory and Godmersham 
Park. 

Lord and Lady Beatty. have 
bought Reigate Priory from Mr. Somers 
Somerset, and will go into residence shortly. 
The famous Surrey seat was described and 
illustrated in Country Lire’ of April, 1918 

Vol. XLIII, pages 340, 362). Lord and Lady 
Dufferin hold the house on a tenancy which 
is now expiring, and it was for a long period 
the home of Lady Henry Somerset. 

Like Reigate Castle, the Priory owed its 
o:igin to the de Warennes, to that Earl William 
who died in 1240. Some time before the 

suppression of the religious houses the Priory 
had become dilapidated. Henry VIII granted 
the estate to the first Lord Howard of Effingham, 
yno demolished the church and most of the 
igustinian canons’ buildings, using the 
terial for the adaptation of what remained 
make a mansion there. The Tudor and 
irteenth century work existed till 1779, 
hen the house was refronted and in the main 
built more or less as it still stands. The 
south or main front, with its verdant back- 
«ound of the Surrey hills, is of the local stone, 
\ ith a long central portion and pediment in 
.e middle, above which rises a picturesque 
: pola. Right and left are projecting wings, 
e vered, like the central section, by a tiled roof 

steep pitch. 

The chimneypiece in the hall is one of 
‘ye best of its period, that of Henry VIII, and 

is said to have come. from Nonsuch, 

ie remarkable palace at Ewell, which the 
merry Monarch” constructed out of the 
oils of the religious houses. John Evelyn, 

‘ho wrote with actual knowledge of the 

»perties, has left a note that the mantelpiece 
is brought from Blechingley, and that is 
varded as the more probable account of its 
igin. Carved in high relief in oak are the 

}.oyal arms of England and France, and above 
the oval shield in the main frieze of the oak 
work a pair of plump cherubs sprawl with the 
Koval crown in their hands. There are 
countless other details, all elaborately carved. 
‘he Holbein Hall and other perfectly pro- 
portioned rooms include the library. The 
grand oak staircase has a ceiling painted by 
Verrio. On the walls are painted ‘“‘ Man 
between Wisdom and Folly ” (cards, books and 
a temple) and ‘‘ The Rape of the Sabines.”’ 
The inner vestibule on the first floor contains 
a painting of ‘“‘ The Arts.”’ The doors of the 
White Panel Room and the Dome Room are 
excellent examples of Georgian workmanship, 
and the White Dressing-room fireplace, marble 
and wood, with carvings of lions’ heads, is 
noteworthy. There is a_ fine Georgian 
staircase. The grounds are very _delightful, 
with their wrought-iron gates, ‘‘ venerable 
vegetables,’ as Gray remarked in one of his 
letters, and the magnificent ‘‘ Monks’ Walk.” 
As Duke of York, James II lived for a while at 
the Priory ; Foxe, of the Book of Martyrs 
fame, was employed there as a tutor; and in 
1656 Archbishop Usher, Evelyn’s friend, 
pissed away in Reigate Priory. The estate of 
159 acres was submitted to auction at Hanover 
Square in September, 1919, by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, who will shortly sell the 
furniture and works of art. 

Eastwell Park furniture sale has been post- 
poned until July, because of the restricted train 
services. 


a 


GODMERSHAM PARK. 


CG ODMERSHAM PARK is sold. The beauti- 

ful Georgian mansion and 1,083 acres 
are comprised in the transaction carried out 
on behalf of Lord Masham by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley. Like Swyncombe, which 
is situated on that prehistoric track, the Icknield 
Way, Godmersham abuts on an ancient and 
honoured highway, that of the pilgrims to 
the shrine of him whose martyrdom, as it was 
esteemed, was finally. encompassed within the 
walls of Saltwood Castle. Of Godmersham 
the most notable thing is its connection with 
Jane Austen. The estate was the subject of an 
illustrated article in Country Lire of Novem- 
ber 6th, 1920. 

By a curious chain of events the 
property eventually passed into the hands of 
the Austens, in particular the brother of. Jane 
It has been said that “ If there is anything in 
the influence of place, Godmersham was part 


author of the novels. The spirit of Jane 
Austen abides in the delicious air of this quiet 
and unspoilt valley, where, when the wind 
blows strongly from the south-west, the salt 
of the sea breezes mingles with the perfumes 
of the grass and the wood smoke as pleasantly 
as the Attic wit of Jane Austen mingles with 
the sweetness of her heroines and the thousand 
delights of her dialogue.’’ The house bui't 
in 1732 remains enlarged and altered, not 
entirely for the better as regards the exterior. 
As Mr. H. Avray Tipping, the writer of the 
article in November last, says : ‘* Godmersham 
is a choice eighteenth century place which 
the nineteenth century has somewhat misused 
and vulgarised, but which the twentieth century 
will know how to appreciatively renovate if the 
opportunity occurs. 

Captain Reginald Abel Smith has, through 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, and Messrs. 
Braund and Oram, sold the ‘Tudor mansion, 
known as Goldings, Hertford, to Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes. 


MAXSTOKE CASTLE STILL TO LET. 


WE have received a note from Mr. D. L. Lee- 

Elliott of the Priory Cottage, Blakeney, 
Norfolk, the agent for Maxstoke Castle, Coleshill, 
near Birmingham, stating that ‘‘ the castle is not 
let, and the statement, published in some daily 
papers, that a well known actor has taken it is 
absolutely incorrect. I have had no communi- 
cation from him on the subject whatever.” 
The old castle remains for disposal, on a 
tenancy, at 6 guineas a week, and considering 
its proximity to Birmingham and its great 
architectural and residential charm, it is sur- 
prising that it has not long ago found a tenant, 
who would worthily maintain the traditions 
of a place that was largely built by William 
de Clinton in the year 1340. 


RUCKMANS: SIR EDWIN LUTYENS, R.A. 


RUCKMANS, Ockley, near Leith Hill and 
Horsham, with 80 acres, on the borders 
of Surrey and Sussex, is to "be submitted in 
London on May 25th by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard. It was originally a 
farmhouse, which had been in existence some 
centuries. In 1895 the owner secured the 
services of Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., to enlarge 
and improve the structure, and it is unnecessary 
to say that the work was done in such a way 
as to make Ruckmans an exquisite example 
of all that such a house should be. The massive 
oak beams and rafters, the open hearths and 
other features give the charm of antiquity 
to a house in which every desirable modern 
convenience and comfort has been unobtru- 
sively installed. The result is a perfect residence, 
and the gardens are a worthy setting for it. 
Being now for sale privately, Bilsington 
Priory, between Ashford and Dymchurch, on 
the edge of Romney Marsh, may be bought for 
£23,000, with 727 acres and what are fairly 
described as some of the best farm buildings 
in this country. The accommodation was 


planned for the famous pedigree herd of 


shorthorns. Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 
are the agents, and the estate is noted for high- 
flying birds. 

The Duke of Somerset had directed 
Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners to 
offer Burton Hall, his hunting establishment 
in the Quorn, by auction, and the sale had been 
arranged for last Thursday, but it is now 
annulled as the firm has sold the old Georgian 
house and 107 acres by private treaty. Burton 
Hall is a couple of miles from the kennels, and 
four from Loughborough. 

The Duke of Norfo!k is disposing of a 
considerable acreage, including over 1,100 
acres of his Sussex land, and about 2,200 acres 
in the neighbourhood of Dorking in the 
adjoining county, as well as additional portions 
of his property in the Sheffield district. 


PLAS NEWYDD AND GWYDIR CASTLE. 


"THE recurrent local perplexity of the people 

of Llangollen, who always want to buy 
Plas Newydd and never screw their courage 
to the sticking point, is spared by Lord Tanker- 
ville’s decision to retain the house. It is to be 
the dower house, as befits the old home of the 
‘* Ladies of Llangollen,” and the objects brought 
from Chillingham Castle to Plas Newydd 
include Peter Lely’s portrait of John, first 
Duke of Ormonde, an ancestor of Lady Eleanor 
Butler, one of the two “‘ Ladies of Llangollen.” 
The property changed hands twice in 1919, 


the second time coming into the possession of 
the present owner. 

Like Gwydir Castle, which is to be sub- 
mitted to auction this month, it is one of the 
show places of North Wales. Gwydir was 
the subject of special articles in CouNTRY 
LirE (Vol. IX, page 772, and Vol. XXII, 
page 942). The intention to sell Gwydir 
was announced in these columns on March 12th, 
and details of the proposed method of offering 
the historic seat were given on April 23rd. 
Messrs. Ward Price and Co. will hold the 
auctions of the castle and 100 acres at Chester 
on May 23rd, and of the contents and perhaps 
some of the panelling at Gwydir on May 24th 
and 25th. 

Next Wednesday at Oxford Captain R. B. 
Brassey’s Heythrop’ estate, including the 
mansion in the Italian style and 5,300 acres, 
will be offered by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The main features of the estate were 
mentioned in Country LiFe of March 109th, 
page 353. 


PAIGNTON TO BE SOLD. 


FREEHOLD ground rents, residences and 

four hotels at Paignton on the Gerston 
estate, with reversions to premises of an 
estimated annual value of considerably over 
£10,000 a year, are shortly to be submitted to 
auction by Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis and Co. 
This forthcoming sale of the South Devon 
resort in Tor Bay belongs to the same order 
of transactions as the recent realisations in 
Bournemouth and Swanage, where Messrs. 
Fox and Sons have just sold £178,000 and 
£40,000 worth respectively, and the steady 
selling of Weymouth freeholds. 

In the present week between 3,500 and 
4,000 acres of land in South Devon belong- 
ing to Lord Mount Edgcumbe have been dealt 
with through Messrs. Ward and Son and 
Messrs. Body and Son. It is satisfactory to 
find that in most of such sales a large proportion 
of the lots fall to the private or other bids of 
the occupiers. At the Plymouth auction, 
which occupied the whole of last ‘Tuesday 
and Thursday, the particulars contained 
239 lots, all part of the Bere Ferrers estate, 
approximately six miles from Tavistock. "They 
included four miles of salmon, salmon peel and 
trout fishing in the rivers Tavy and ‘Tamar, 
and those rights were sold as appurtenant to 
the pieces of land abutting on the rivers. 


FISHING IN THE BARLE. 


SALMON and trout fishing on the Barle 

naturally lent an added value to the Slade 
Farm section of the Ashwick estate at Messrs. 
Winkworth and Co.’s auction of the remaining 
land, the mansion having been privately sold. 
The farm of 181 acres, with a bungalow and 
143 acres of woods and pastures, realised a 
satisfactory price. Ashwick Farm, 405 acres, 
remains for the moment for sale, but there are 
enquiries which point to the probability of an 
early clearance of the whole of this capital 
sporting property near Dulverton on _ the 
Somerset and Devon border. Messrs. James 
Styles and Whitlock have cancelled the auction 
of The Elms, Long Itchington, Warwickshire 
having found a buyer in private negotiation. 
Underhill, Shawford, three miles from Win- 
chester, has changed hands through Messrs. 
Edwin Fear and Walker. Ivydene, Braunston, 
near Rugby, has been sold by Messrs. Howkins 
and Sons for £1,000. 

Two of the estates dealt with at the St. 
James’s Square Estate Rooms, Inholmes, 
Hungerford—1,628 acres, and a modern house 
—and Felix Hall, Kelvedon, have found pur- 
chasers in the last few days. 

In Country Lire, April 16th, page 477, 
we announced that Messrs. Parsons, Clark and 
Bodin (Hanover. Square) had bought on behalf 
of a client the Newby Wiske estate, Northaller- 
ton, of 2,500 acres. We now learn that the 
same firm have just negotiated the purchase on 
behalf of another client of the Hutton Bonville 
estate, five miles from Northallerton, from 
Mr. J. A. Hildyard. The estate extends to 
some 3,300 acres, and includes the fine old 
residence standing in a beautifully timbered 
park, about twenty farms, small holdings, etc. 
It is understood that Mr. John A. Hildyard is 
going to reside at Horsley Grange, Stanhope, 
Weardale. It is stated that the Hutton 
Bonville estate has been purchased by a 
Bradford wool manufacturer, and the price is 
understood to approach £70,000. ARBITER, 
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ST. ANDREWS GETTING READY FOR THE 
OPEN CHAMPIONSHIP 


By Major G. 


O those who count themselves as citizens of St. Andrews, 

but whose feet from force of circumstances must follow 

other ways for the greater part of each year, spring 

always seems to date from May Medal Week. It was 

with this feeling in my mind that, after the winter of 
my discontent, I set my face northward once more. A long 
cross-country journey from Wessex, with its frequent changes, 
rendered more than ordinarily tedious by the uncertainty of a 
curtailed train service, which altered from hour to hour, was as 
nothing when compared with the delight of being home again, 
of walking over the Elysian fields and of reviewing on the one 
hand the towers and spires of the old grey city and, on the other, 
the misty Forfar hills. But in addition to this happiness—the 
joy of the exile, an exile no longer—was a keen interest to see 
and consider the condition of the links with reference to the 
Open Championship in June. Rumour as busy and reliable as 
ever had spread it abroad that the Old Ceurse on which the Open 
Championship will be decided was in a terrible condition ; that 
the Eden Course, one of the links on which the qualifying rounds 
will be played, was little better, and that the other—the New 
Course—was beyond hope. 

It is with very real pleasure that I can reassure golfers in 
gencral, and competitors in particular, that this is very far from 
being a fair and accurate comment. Just a year ago the Old 
Course was in a very unsatisfactory state, rough worn and full 
of weeds, and I said so in Country LIFE, laying special stress 
upon dandelions. Judging, however, from the number of these 
homely flowers which I received through the post from kind friends 
I imagined there would be very few left upon the Old Course, and, 
in fact, I only found one this year, and that in no proximity to a 
hole, or indeed upon a green at all. It should be remembered 
that the unfortunate state of affairs last year was due to a variety 
s, an enormous increase in wages and an 
outlook on the part of the then committee which was, if I may 
say so, a little parochial and lacking in breadth. The second of 
these causes remains, the first has been removed in part, and the 
last has vanished. Wages are necessarily still high, and are a 
very serious drain upon the finances of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club. But these have been placed upon a sounder basis 
by an all round increase in the annual subscription. As for the 
present committee, of whom Mr. Norman Boase is chairman, 
Mr. James Blackwell, and the green staff, they are deserving 
of unstinted praise. 

I-verywhere on the Old Course there are signs of intelligent, 
expert and painstaking work, which it is a pleasure to see and 
to acknowledge. ‘The greens are certainly on the rough side, but 
the roughness is due, not to the presence of weeds—with the 
exception of the double green at the eighth and tenth holes—but 
to the holes made by careful and systematic hand weeding, 
aggravated by weeks of dry weather, bright sun and cold winds. 
The double green mentioned has for years been a source of 
anxicty to one green committee after another, and will, I am 
afraid, require complete re-turfing before becoming satisfactory. 
In a trying climate like that of St. Andrews, I am convinced 
re-turfing with well matured turf is more profitable than sowing. 
A good example of this is at the third hole. Last year there was 
a terribly bad patch in the middle of the green. For years it 
had become worse, until at length it was patched, but patched 
badly. Since then it has been re-turfed, and the work is so excel- 
lent that I prophesy that it will be hard to distinguish by June. 
Another splendid bit of re-turfing has been done at the first 
hole, just over the Swilken Burn, at the near left hand edge of 
the green. There some experiments have been carried out with 
a weed killer—sulphate of iron—I understand. So potent was 
this ‘‘ dope ’’ that daisies, grass and even soil were destroyed, 
and recourse was had to re-turfing, with the happiest results. 
The same experiments were tried at the approaches of the third, 
fourth and seventeenth greens, and at the back of the thirteenth 
green. At the moment grass seed has been sown at these places, 
of which great hopes are entertained, but personally I think 
re-turfing will be necessary in the end and will prove more 
successful. 

I have one criticism to make with regard to the greens, and 
that is on the process of filling in small holes on the greens with 
round patches about 2}ins. in diameter. These are too small 
and rarely bind. Even if they do, they are apt to rise and form 
hard warts, which must interfere with accurate putting. The 
same criticism may be levelled at the habit of patching through 
the course, with round patches cut out with a hole cutter. It 
certainly is a saving of labour in the first instance, but in the 
end means more. Ifa ball lies on or at the edge of one of these 
patches, the ensuing shot inevitably loosens the whole patch, 
which therefore never binds. Each member of the Green Com- 











mittee, helped by certain resident members of the Club, has con- 
tributed out of his private meansto the hand weeding of the greens. 
Money contributed in such a way, and so well spent, surely calls 
for recognition and might well induce donations from members 
of the Royal and Ancient outside St. Andrews. 


Such donations 


C. CAMPBELL. 


would be very welcome, for mowing the hollows through the 
course will prove a very expensive item this year when the grass 
begins to grow luxuriantly, as it will after the recent rains, and! 
especially as, after expert advice, sheep have been withdra.n 
from the links for a year. It is an undoubted fact that shecp 
make tracks and damage bunkers, and that ewes are bad for 
greens during the summer months. On the other hand a floc!:, 
properly herded and kept on the move, eats down the long gra- 
Time will show if this departure is justified. 

Coming to the qualifying links, the New Course is certainiy 
very rough and ragged, and a great deal of hard work will have 1 
be put into it between now and the third weekin June, but golfers 
may rely on this being done. My criticisms are chiefly in regar 
to some of the structural alterations. A perfectly inexcusable 
bunker has been dug in the centre of the already narrow fairway 
of the sixth hole. Against the most gentle breeze from the soutl, 
only the long hitters will be able to get over it, and there is 
nowhere to either side for the shorter driversto play. Itis putting 
far too great a premium upon brute force.. At the same hole, 
which, as far as actual length goes, is within reach of two good 
wooden club shots, the ground short of the hole is so rough as 
to make anything but a high carrying second—only possible 
to players like Ray and Mitchell—of no account. The new 
seventeenth and eighteenth green sare built up and artificial, and 
in their present formation can never be anything else. 

The other qualifying links—the Eden Course—is the property 
of the town and is administered and kept up by the town. It 
was laid out by Mr. H. S. Colt, over beautiful old turf, as old 
and firm in many places as that on the Old Course. The first, 
second, seventeenth and eighteenth holes lie west of the railway 
and the remainder west of the Elysian Fields. Some of the 
fairways are none too good, and the Mussle Road out by the 
Eden is in a shocking state, but otherwise the course is in good 
condition and has many very fine holes, notably the fourth. 
Taking everything into consideration I feel confident that com- 
petitors will have no just cause for complaint when Open Cham- 
pionship week arrives. 


MR. JOHN BALL’S HOYLAKE RECORD. 


R. JOHN BALL delighted everyone a little while since 
Mie: winning the club gold medal of the Royal Liverpool 


Golf Club with ascore of 77. A friend of mine at Hoylake 
has now sent me the record of Mr. Ball’s victories there since 
he first joined the club. It is a truly wonderful one. Mr. Ball 
was elected a member of the club in October, 1881, just before 
his eighteenth birthday. Since then he has won ninety-two 
first medals and eighteen second medals. It must be remembered 
that in 1900 and 1901 he was serving in the South African war and 
that there were no competitions at Hoylake in 1915, 1916, 1917 
and 1918, and only three in 1914 owing to the European war. 
If he had played in every possible medal competition since he 
joined the club, Mr. Ball could have won 195 medals, and in fact 
he woa ninety-two. Those who know Hoylake may like to have 
the exact figures of these ninety-two first medals. They are the 
Club Gold Medal, 11; the Duke of Connaught’s Star, 15; the 
Lubbock Medal, 13; the Dowie Medal, 17; the Kennard Medal, 
16; and the St. Andrew’s Cross, 20. This list represents his 
competition golf at Hoylake in a period of thirty-four years. 
Was there ever anything like it or will there ever be again ? 


THE GOLFERS HE BEAT. 


It would be a remarkable achievement on any course and 
in any company, but I need scarcely say that Hoylake is a course 
where there is very good company, especially on a medal day. 
In his earliest days Mr. Ball had such competitors as Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson and Mr. Laidlay, who often came to play for the 
Royal Liverpool medals. Then a little later up rose a truly 
tremendous rival in Mr. Hilton, and later again came the late 
Mr. Jack Graham, one of the most brilliant amateur golfers 
that ever lived, especially in score play. These two were Mr. 
Ball’s constant competitors for years; nor must we forget Mr. 
Charles Hutchings and Mr. Dick, and in later years such luminaries 
—minor by comparison, but quite sufficiently bright for most 
people—as Mr. W. B. Charles, Mr. Weaver, Mr. Alan Graham, 
the late Mr. ‘‘ Reggie ”’ Hilton and others who have helped to 
make the Hoylake team so formidable and for many years 
invincible. All these that I have mentioned were very good 
golfers indeed ; so, no doubt, were earlier players that I ‘do not 
know so well, ‘and yet hardly any one of them ever had a look in 
against the triumvirate of great Hoylake amateurs, and out of 
that triumvirate Mr. Ball has captured by far the greatest share 
of the spoil. Goodness only knows w hat he may not do in the 
Championship. 

MR. TORRANCE AND SANDWICH. 


Mr. W. B. Torrance’s win in the St. George’s Cup at Sandwich 
was a thoroughly good one; 76 and 78 meant excellent golf, 
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steady and powerful and, but for a rather weak finish when he 
seemed to be feeling a little the strain of his achievement, Mr. 
Torrance should certainly have had a brace of 76’s. He had 
never seen the course till the evening before, when I had the 
pleasure of piloting him round it, and so well was be playing, 
with so much dash and corfidence, that I was not at all surprised 
when he won next day. Mr. Torrance is a most easy and 
graceful player, and some of his clubs, noticeably a little thin- 
headed cleek, seem rather light, but they are quite heavy enough 
for him to hit a very long way. When I was at Sandwich, by 
the way, I heard a suggestion of yet another change there. 
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Some people want to leave the Maiden out altogether—~t is 
certainly but a shadow of its former self—and go straight from 
the fifth to the seventh. This would involve a new hole, a 
short one from near the present tenth tee away into the billowy 
rough country on the left of the tenth fairway. Certainly a 
short hole that was really short would be rather a comfort, 
but, poor hole though the Maiden may be, I should be a little 
sorry to lose that historic green. TI should be sorry, too, to lose 
the present seventh tee shot. Blinditis, but, as Mr. Robert Harris 
said to me, it isa‘‘ thrilling’? one. And it seems to me an integral 
part of the Sandwich we are fond of. BERNARD DARWIN. 





SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max 


AN ALL-ROUND SPORTSMAN. 


ARRINGTON BADEN-POWELL, brother of the 

Chief Scout, whose death has just occurred, lived 

through one of the most enjoyable careers it is 

possible to imagine. Like Folkard, he was a 

barrister, a scientific yachtsman and a shooter. 
Hie was, besides, one of the very best raconteurs of sporting 
«necdotes. A bachelor for the greater part of his life, he had 
in abundance of friends living in remote country places, 
every one of them only too anxious to use as bait the sport 
they had available to catch this very delectable fish. In the 
process of helping a man to shoot his ducks, his partridges, 
yheasants or grouse he also helped him to a new sense of 
enjoyment in these recreations. His bent of mind was towards 
originality. Guns, fishing tackle, the lines of a canoe,’ the 
shape of sails, he touched nothing without discovering necessity 
for changes dictated by scientific law—fanciful rather than 
orthodox. The boring of guns was always a subject of peculiar 
fascination to his mind. In the course of long evening 
discussions I used to have with him he would use all his 
eloquence to induce me to undertake big programmes of 
research to find out something better than had before existed. 
He was sadly disappointed at my seeming slackness, for I would 
reason that the infinite variations which had already been tried 
had surely exhausted the subject. I was, moreover, hostile 
‘o his favourite magnum loads in sixteen bores. These evenings 
were very pleasant, for they served to show that he had feasted 
to repletion on sport of a kind which can never be surpassed, 
and perhaps never be equalled ; yet his appetite was insatiable, 
his knowledge and persistence enabling him to obtain results 
where others in keen competition would fail. 


HAND-THROWN CLAY BIRDS. 


The amiable controversy between Nobel Industries and 
my humble self is to be settled by my writing a pamphlet for 
them depicting clay bird shooting methods on the lines which 
I approve, viz., as practised at the shooting schools. Among 
my notes for paragraph headings was one condemning the hand- 
flinger, but after trying the Winchester Hand Trap, Midget 
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THE WINCHESTER THROWER OF MIDGET CLAY BIRDS. 


Size, my views on this subject have completely altered. The 
ordinary thrower is a horridly dangerous implement in unskilled 
hands, as likely to crash a bird into an onlooker’s jaw as to send 


it skimming, partridge-fashion, in the desired direction. This 
midget thrower is tins. long when folded, 16ins. when 


opened out for action, and absurdly easy to use. The birds are 
also of midget size, being 3ins.in diameter. A 100 box measures 
Igins. by 7ins. by gins. and weighs but 83lb. Ostensibly they 
are intended for use with the .410 shot gun, which is booming 
in America. In my opinion they will beat the .410 most of 
the time, but are ideal for ordinary game sizes of gun. My 
assistant on the occasion of trying it was a left-hand thrower 
and clumsy at that. By a curious cross-body jerk he never- 
theless managed to get the bird on its way, the thrower doing 
its work properly even under these adverse conditions. When 
I did the throwing some astonishing ranges were obtained, 
the bird appearing to possess the remarkable faculty of doing 
a distinct climb after accomplishing its first gradient—no doubt 
a manifestation of the laws of spin, upon which the opinion of 
Sir George Greenhill would be worth taking. Having thrown 
my own bird and wishing also to shoot at it, I found no 


BAKER. 


difficulty in rapidly mounting the gun and getting in a quick snap 
shot, for all the world like those one takes with the second 
barrel when a covey of birds has reached the extreme limit of 
the gun’s effective range. These birds are nominally tos. 6:1. 
per hundred retail, but exchange will render the trade impossible. 
The Winchester Company are presumably mainly interested 
in the sale of the thrower, which costs a few pence under ten 
shillings. Clearly, what is needed is for the Nobel organisation 
to manufacture these ‘‘ Midget’? birds and put them on the 
market at a low price, say, 5s. per hundred, relying on the 
concurrent consumption of cartridges to recoup. the 
of their enterprise. 
THE ORWELL PARK DUCK DECOY. 

Those who are interested in the venerable profession of 
duck decoying would do well to buy Mr. Whitaker’s book on 
the subject, where the existing British decoys are described 


cost 
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AN ANCIENT 


EGYPTIAN WILDFOWL CATCHER. 

in detail, following a comprehensive tour by the author. | 
recently bought two copies, price 5s. each, at the offices of the 
Shooting Times. One was for home consumption, the other 
for T. Baker, of The Decoy, Nacton, near Ipswich, otherwise 
known as the Orwell Park Decoy. The proprietor, the Right 
Hon. E. G. Prettyman, M.P., probably takes more interest 
in this one detail of his extensive estate than in any other, his 
Sunday afternoon ramble, taken in company with his guests, 
usually including this truly beautiful series of miniature lakes, 
their setting reminding one of Bournemouth’s chines. No 
wonder, therefore, that Mr. Whitaker certifies this decoy to 





THE ORWELL PARK DECOY FROM ONE OF THE PIPES 
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be the best kept-up of all he has visited. A certain amount of 
romance attaches to the personality of its present keeper. Duck 
decoying is a very ancient art, as our prehistoric picture would 
suggest. It is a mystery as well, for this particular decoy was 
in the hands successively of three generations of the family 
of Skelton. As our article by the late Mr. C. J. Cornish in the 
issue of February 18th, 1905, recites, the last of the race had 
no sons, but had taught his daughter the intricacies of its 
working. Two years ago he died, and every effort was made 
to find a competent successor. These efforts failed, and 
T. Baker, a budding keeper, whose sole qualification was that 
before the war he had as a boy assisted old Skelton, was permitted 
to try his luck. He was evidently born for the task, for last 
season his total catch was 7,800, of which no fewer than 3,400 
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were teal. During the summer his time is well occupied in 
repairing the fences and pipes, everything having to be ip 
apple-pie order by August 1st, when the first migrant fowl are 
due to arrive, these acting as lures for the later arrivals, ‘The 
entire process of catching may be viewed from arbours on either 
side of the pond, so that nowhere in England can the art of 
duck decoying be studied under such perfect conditions. 
the time of my visit the place was rendered particularly 
beautiful by a wondrous array of primroses in full bloom. Lat, 
the contrasting tints of foliage, particularly centring on a copper 
beech, produce other feasts for the eye. In the autumn I hcepe 
to go down again and see the thing at work—Baker smelling 
at his tuft of smouldering turf and the fox-coloured dog jumping 

through the fence and performing his various other antics, 


RAILWAYS AND THE TRANSPORT OF 
THOROUGHBREDS 


FEATURES OF THE JUBILEE STAKES RACE. 


HE Stewards of the Jockey Club must be credited with 

having broken down departmental opposition in the 

Government to the carrying on of racing so long as it 

could not involve even the normal amount of fuel 

consumption. Quite a tug of war appears to have gone 
on. In the first days of the strike, racing was closed down on the 
ground that no special trains could be provided. Racing people 
neither asked for nor expected them. The Ministry of Transport, 
which has the control of the railways until August, had the 
power of the veto. One of the Minister’s Director-Generals told 
the Stewards that as no railway facilities could be guaranteed 
race meetings should be cancelled. The Stewards only acquiesced. 
Then the Press began to move; owners, breeders and trainers 
found their loyalty stretched to breaking point in the belief 
that racing was being most unfairly penalised by those who 
could have no understanding of the consequences to the industry 
and the great numbers it employed; and the Stewards were 
spurred on to further action. They must have approached the 
Board of Agriculture to convince the other Department that 
high-class racing, such as the ‘‘ Guineas’ ”’ races, was essentially 
for breeding interests. Hence the permission to hold that 
one day at Newmarket. After that, when the Transporters in 
Whitehall were given emphatic evidence of how railway facilities 
could be dispensed with, their opposition on railway grounds 
broke down, but grave hints were thrown out that considerations 
as to petrol might arise! A short wait and then another con- 
cession that, with the petrol distribution satisfactorily assured, 
racing might go on. 

It was under such conditions that the important ‘‘ Jubilee ”’ 
meeting was held at Kempton Park last week-end. There were 
large crowds and plenty of horses. The former found means 
easily enough of getting there, but many horses were only got 
to the racecourse under considerable difficulties. One railway 
would be helpful ; another would be the reverse, and plead that 
he Ministry of Transport had forbidden them to accept horse 

iffic of any kind. The odd and incomprehensible thing is that 
the Government recognise the national importance of horse- 
racing and horse-breeding, and yet, rather than let it struggle 
on like every other institution at this most trying time, the 
authorities withdraw every facility. They will not even sanction 
any rationed scheme of facilities, and at the time of writing I 
hear that the railways are refusing to accept even mares and foals 
due to go from one stud to another for urgent matings. Their 
owners have probably incurred liabilities to high-priced sires, 
and, as every breeder knows, the visits of mares must be dictated 
by nature and not by restrictions issued by those whose 
immediate concern is with railways, canals, roads and traffic. 
What a Gilbertian topsy-turvy way of going on—if it were not 
also very serious in its consequences ! 

Racing this week is taking place at Newmarket and Gatwick, 
and headquarters especially will not lack for runners, though 
some provincial horses will not run through absence of road 
transport facilities. The time will come when the different 
railway companies will be free of the fetters of Government 
control and then you will see a difference. While they may not 
care now whether they convey racehorses or not, the time will 
come when they will compete for the traffic, knowing what a 
splendid source of revenue racing traffic as a whole is. I do, how- 
ever, know several owners and trainers who are determined 
from now onwards to place themselves in an independent position. 
They are going to equip their establishments with motor horse- 
vans which will serve them well, especially for distances under 
sixty or seventy miles. In most cases they will beat the railways. 
And, of course, the public for a long time have been gradually 
deserting the railways for motors and motor chars-a-bancs as 
means of getting to the racecourses. In my opinion the railways 
will never recover that lost traffic, and many owners and trainers 
will never forgive those who imposed the hardships occasioncd by 
the absolute lack of facilities during the past week. 

The race for the valuable Jubilee Handicap at Kempton 
Park last Saturday was a triumph for four vear olds. The first 
four were all of that age—Paragon, Blue Dun, Soranus and 


Abbot’s Trace. Tangiers in 1920 and Arion in 1919 were also of 
that age, and in looking up the records of the race I find that 
it has chiefly gone to four year olds. We must try to 
remember that a year hence. It was a great race between, the 
first two. Paragon made practically the whole of the running 
and held off the mare, Blue Dun, to win by a head. But the 
unlucky horse of the race was Soranus, which was nearly last 
making the turn into the straight and then came with such power 
and speed as to get within a length of the second at the finish, 
Another fifty yards to go and he would have won outright. 
First and third were beautifully trained horses, and, after all, 
Soranus must have won but for the rolb. penalty he incurred 
on the original weight for having won the Lincolnshire Handicap. 
He is one of the most improved horses in training and exception- 
ally good looking. He has, however, an unsound near foreleg, 
and it is wonderful how De Mestre has kept it ‘‘ sound ”’ enough 
to stand the pressure of serious training. 

Blue Dun probably ran the race of her life. She was nervous 
and sweating while being saddled as if most apprehensive of the 
ordeal, and I have no doubt her Cesarewitch preparation of last 
year took a great deal out of her, but she ran so very gamely that 
it was rather hard to see how she just failed to catch Paragon, 
which had enjoyed a clear run throughout and was certainly not 
hampered as the mare was at one point. They ran the race at 
a tremendous pace and on going which was on the soft side. 
Paragon was always just about in the lead, and as he swept 
round the bend he certainly had a length or two the best of it. 
First Abbot’s Trace and then Blue Dun tackled him, but the 
story of the result is as I have told it. 

The winner was a remarkably well trained horse, and Sir 
Ernest Paget may be congratulated on having acquired him as a 
yearling when the late Lord Falmouth’s horses came to be sold. 
He is, of course, beautifully bred. His dam, Quintessence, 
might have been so named for the perfection of her breeding. 
She won the One Thousand Guineas and, I believe, was never 
beaten. Lord Falmouth was very fond of her. Paragon’s sire, 
Radium, was also perfectly bred, for he was one of the last of 
Bend Or’s sons and was himself a very fine stayer. Quintessence, 
therefore, bred two high-class horses to the same sire in Claris- 
simus, which won the Two Thousand Guinea sin 1916, and Paragon. 
On the same day as 720 guineas were paid for the latter, as a 
vearling, 4,000 guineas were given for Nonpareil, also by Radium 
from Quintessence. She is now the property of Sir William 
Cooke and has, I believe, a good foal by Sunstar. 

Just a few observations about others that competed in this 
exceptionally high-class handicap at Kempton Park. Con- 
spicuous failures were Manilardo and Orpheus. They did not 
even make a fair show, and yet they were respectively first and 
second favourites. The former looked bad before the race and 
was evidently hating the job, while Orpheus is still the leggy, 
split-up and narrow individual he always was. Neither of these 
favourites could compare for looks with Paragon or Soranus, 
but Tangiers was greatly admired. Square Measure ran a 
thoroughly good horse under his big burden of gst. 6lb. After 
all, he was trying to give 18lb. to Paragon and he was a capita! 
fifth. 

It was at this meeting a year ago that we saw the Derby 
winner, Spion Kop, but I am willing to wager that we did not 
see the winner of the 1921 Derby on this occasion. Perhaps the 
best three year old that ran did not get into the first three. I 
refer to Sir Edward Hulton’s Sirrah, by Swynford from the dam 
of those celebrities, Fifinella, Silvern and Silver Tag. He is a 
fine type of thoroughbred, and I feel sure will justify his breeding 
and good looks before the season ends. The general opinion is 
that the Derby rests between the Two Thousand Guineas winner, 
Craig an Eran, and Leighton, though the latter has been at twice 
the odds quoted about the former. Craig an Eran has missed 
the Newmarket Stakes this week in order that nothing shall 
interfere with his preparation, and he is certainly doing well. 
The same, however, applies to Leighton, which acquitted himself 
well in a trial last Sunday and must be a formidable antagonist 
at Epsom. PHILIPPOs. 
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